College  denies  admission  to  convicted  man 


By  John  Summers 

A man  barred  from  the  University 
of  Waterloo  because  he  poses  a 
threat  to  students’  safety  has  been 
denied  admission  to  Conestoga 
College  on  the  same  grounds. 

In  June  1990,  a provincial  court 
convicted  the  man  of  mischief  to 
property  and  gave  him  a suspended 
sentence  with  two  years  probation. 

“Mischief  to  property  may  sound 
like  nothing,  but  what  it  relates  to 
is  stalking  women,”  said  John  Mac- 


Kenzie,  the  college’s  vice-presi- 
dent of  student  development  and 
human  resources.  “Given  his  be- 
havior at  other  schools,  we  had  no 
choice  but  to  refuse  him  admission. 

“It  (stalking  women)  was  some- 
thing he  did  in  1990  and  he’s  kept 
on  doing  it  since  then,”  MacKenzie 
said. 

Reports  of  the  man’s  behavior 
were  sent  out  from  the  security  de- 
partments of  York  University  and 
the  University  of  Waterloo  to  all 
other  post-secondary  institutions. 


he  said. 

A1  MacKenzie,  head  of  security  at 
the  University  of  Waterloo,  said 
their  situation  “took  a long  time  to 
get  into  courts,”  making  the  man  a 
security  risk  at  his  campus  for  six 
to  eight  months  in  1990. 

In  a Sept.  2 internal  college 
memo,  Conestoga’s  faculty  were 
asked  to  contact  security  if  they 
thought  they  saw  the  man  on  cam- 
pus. 

Enclosed  in  the  memo  was  the 
name  and  a photocopied  picture  of 


the  man.  He  was  described  as  tall, 
thin,  stooped,  with  thick  glasses 
and  appearing  shy  and  reticent. 

Bob  Gilberds,  Conestoga’s  secu- 
rity supervisor,  said  he  did  not  re- 
ceive any  special  instructions 
regarding  the  handling  of  the  man. 

“If  he  comes  on  campus,  we  have 
to  ask  him  to  leave,”  he  said.  “He’s 
just  like  anybody  else.  If  he  cau.ses 
a ruckus,  we’ll  deal  with  it.” 
Conestoga’s  MacKenzie  said  the 
man  was  in  the  process  of  hiring  a 
lawyer,  but  there  was  no  indication 


that  he  was  filing  an  appeal  against 
the  college’s  decision. 

He  said  the  college  did  take  the 
legal  implications  into  consider- 
ation when  it  refused  the  man  ad- 
mission. 

“There’s  also  the  question  of 
what’s  fair,”  he  said.  “You  don’t 
want  to  be  in  the  position  of  double 
Jeopardy  — punishing  somebody 
twice  for  something  they  did.  But 
there  have  been  repeated  incidents 
(at  post-secondary  institutions), 
right  up  to  last  year.” 
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carry  an 

issortment  of  belongings  into  Conestoga’s  new  residence  on 
jept.  1 9.  (Photo  by  Brad  Hilderley) 

Students  move 
into  new 

By  Kari-Ann  Puckering 

The  new  privately  built  student 
residence  was  ready  for  occu- 
pancy Sept.  1 7,  after  a two- week 
delay. 

About  160  Conestoga  stu- 
dents, who  were  supposed  to 
move  into  the  building  across 
from  Doon  campus  at  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  were  able  to 
settle  in  Friday  evening  after 
city  inspectors  gave  final  ap- 
proval. 

Gene  Pringle,  president  of 
Syndel  Corporation  in  Belle- 
ville, the  company  responsible 
for  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  residence,  said  the 
delay  was  because  the  sprinklers 
had  not  been  set  up. 

Paul  Holowaty.  resident  man- 
ager for  the  building,  called 
Rodeway  Suites  Conestoga, 
said,  “we  are  off  to  a rocky  start, 
but  everyone  has  been  patient 
and  has  pitched  in.” 

He  said  the  delay  to  cKcupy  the 
117-room  residence,  located 


west  of  Baker’s  Dozen  Donuts, 
near  Homer  Watson  Boulevard 
and  New  Dundee  Road  was  due 
to  concerns  for  the  safety  of  the 
students. 

Since  the  residence  was  not 
completed  on  schedule,  the  stu- 
dents were  temporarily  accom- 
modated in  a wing  of  the 
Kitchener  Holiday  Inn  on  Fair- 
way Road. 

“The  students  were  incredibly 
good  to  deal  with,”  Holowaty 
said.  He  said  there  were  very 
few  problems  with  the  students 
at  the  Holiday  Inn. 

Holowaty  said  construction 
has  not  been  fully  completed. 
"We  have  received  clearance  on 
everything,  but  the  basement.” 
The  laundry  room,  storage 
area  and  the  common  area  for 
the  students  are  in  the  basement 
and  will  be  finished  within  the 
next  week,  according  to 
Holowaty. 

He  added  that  the  exterior  of 
the  building  will  be  completed 
within  a week. 


College  employees  may  face  layoffs 


By  Gary  Wiebe 

Conestoga  College  employees 
may  face  layoffs  or  other  measures 
next  year  if  the  cost-cutting  goals  of 
the  social  contract  are  not  met. 

The  college  is  expected  to  slash 
$1.4  million  in  expenses  this  year 
as  its  contribution  to  the  NDP 
government’s  deficit-reduction 
plans. 

OPSEU  local  238  president  Ann 
Wallace  said,  “Hopefully,  the  re- 
duction in  the  pay  cheque  and  the 
days  off  will  take  care  of  that  $1.4 
million.” 

As  of  Sept.  10,  employees  with 
gross  pay  of  more  than  $30,000 
must  take  six  unpaid  days  off  and  a 
four  per  cent  reduction  in  pay  until 
April  1994. 

Support  staff  earning  less  than 
$30,000  are  not  affected  unless  a 
two  per  cent  raise  received  Sept.  1 
as  per  the  collective  agreement  puts 
them  over  the  dividing  line. 
Wallace  said  some  employees  were 
affected. 

“If  an  employee  now  makes 
$30,123,  they  have  to  forfeit  the 
$123  and  that  will  be  pro-rated, 
whether  it’s  a day’s  pay  or  a half  a 
day  or  whatever. 

“They  don’t  have  to  take  the  full 
six  days  off,  just  what’s  equal  to 


their  money  owing.” 

Local  237  president  John  Berry 
said  the  government  could  have 
handled  its  deficit-reduction  plans 
in  a better  way.  “They  could  have- 
said,  ‘Look,  we’ve  got  to  start  re- 
ducing our  spending.  Here’s  what 
we  are  going  to  do.  At  the  end  of 
every  contract  in  the  province  there 
will  be  a two-  or  three-year  exten- 
sion with  a wage  and  hiring  freeze, 
and  all  contract  provisions  stay  the 
way  they  are.’  This  would  have  al- 
lowed the  government  to  reach  its 
goals  easier  than  is  being  done 
now.” 

Berry  also  said  the  government 
has  not  reduced  its  spending.  “This 
government,  since  it  started  this,  is 
still  spending  money  on  jackass 
projects  we  can  often  get  along 
without. 

“For  example,  somebody  decides 
that  blacks  in  Toronto  are  disadvan- 
taged at  getting  a loan  from  a bank. 
So,  we’ll  open  up  a black  credit 
union. 

“In  another  area  in  Toronto  they 
decided  they  needed  another  legal 
aid  office. 

“Normally,  the  government  goes 
in  and  does  a study  to  see  if  there’s 
a need.  This  time  they  didn’t  do  a 
study. 

“They  just  said,  ‘We  need  one 


here,  here’s  $482,000  to  open  up 
the  office  and  then  we’ll  fund  it.’ 
Just  like  that. 

"This  government  is  living  by  the 
golden  rule  — thems  that  gots  the 
gold,  rules.” 

Wallace  said  part  of  the  social 
contract  agreement  includes  the 
setting  up  of  a committee  at  each 
college  "to  deal  with  some  of  the 
cost-saving  or  waste-management 
issues. 

"That  will  be  happening  as  soon 
as  we  get  the  regulations  so  that  we 
know  what  the  purpose  of  this  com- 
mittee is  and  what  the  mandate  is. 

•‘Actually,  we  pretty  well  know 
what  the  mandate  is  hut  not  what 

we  can  or  can’t  do. 

“John  (Berry)  and  I and  manage- 
ment will  be  sitting  on  that  commit- 
tee to  look  at  waste-management 
control  at  this  college.” 

Berry  said,  "It  also  has  to  be  doc- 
umented savings  turned  into  the 
ministry  (Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities). 

"It  will  be  monitored  to  a ministry’ 
central  committee  so  that  we  will 
be  here  to  make  sure  that  both  us 
and  college  management  agree 
with  the  figures  going  in.  If  we 
don't  reach  our  savings  target  there 
could  be  more  days  off  or  layoffs 
next  year.” 


Bargains  abound  at  textbook  sale 

However,  there  were  about  six  or 


By  Kenton  Augemnan 

It  was  a dejected  looking  Tanya 
Vallee  who  emerged  from  the  Doon 
Student  Association  (DSA)  office 
next  to  the  student  lounge  Sept.  1 4. 

Instead  of  carrying  away  a fistful 
of  cash,  the  first-year  nursing  stu- 
dent carried  away  her  old  anatomy 
textbook,  unsold  in  Doon  campus’s 
first-ever  used  textbook  sale,  held 
in  the  student  lounge  Sept.  8-9. 

“I’m  disappointed,”  said  Vallee. 
“I  could  have  used  the  money  to 
buy  a new  textbook.” 

Third-year  accounting  student 
Deanna  Karsten  fared  better,  un- 
loading four  of  six  textbooks  .she 
attempted  to  sell  and  using  the  pro- 
ceeds to  buy  new  books. 

“It  was  a lot  more  reasonable  to 
sell  my  books  than  to  let  them  sit  on 
my  shelf.”  said  Karsten. 

Several  students  evidently  shared 
Karsten's  o'  tlook.  According  to 
sale  organizer  Paula  Sossi.  about 
600  textbooks  were  brought  in.  re- 
sulting in  309  sales  and  $6,287  re- 


turned to  students. 

Students  buying  books  benefitted 
as  much  as  those  selling  them,  said 
Sossi,  a third-year  accounting  stu- 
dent who  also  serves  as  DSA  trea- 
surer and  member  of  the  student 
athletic  committee. 

“They  were  pretty  happy.  It's  like, 
‘Wow,  1 could  have  paid  $50  for 
this  in  the  bookstore,  but  I'm  get- 
ting it  for  $25.  What  a deal.’ 

The  number  of  students  who  en- 
tered the  lounge  in  search  of  bar- 
gains exceeded  Sossi's 
expectations,  she  said,  adding  she 
was  surprised  by  the  size  of  the  first 
day  line-up  that  meandered  through 
the  foyer  inside  Door  3. 

Those  waiting  in  line  did  not  com- 
plain about  having  to  wait,  she  said. 

"Wouldn't  you  have  to  wait  in 
line  to  go  to  the  bookstore  too?  Ev- 
ery'where  you  looked  throughout 
the  school  all  week,  there  were  line- 
ups. 

“You  had  to  wait  for  lockers,  reg- 
istration — even  Harvey  s.  You 
can't  overcome  that.” 


eight  complaints  from  people  un- 
able to  play  foosball.  pool  or  video 
games,  said  Sossi. 

“We  didn't  want  to  worry  about 
whether  a person  was  in  the  lounge 
to  buy  books  or  to  play  video 
games.  We  wanted  everyone  to  be 
in  there  for  books.” 

The  complaints  contributed  to  the 
sale  ending  after  two  days,  when  it 
was  originally  scheduled  to  last 
three,  said  Sossi. 

The  fact  “every  thing  was  pretty 
much  picked  over ' also  contrib- 
uted, she  added. 

According  to  Sossi.  the  10  per 
cent  consignment  fee  charged  for 
the  sale  of  each  book  resulted  in 
about  $315  being  raised  for  each 
the  DSA  and  student  athletic  com- 
mittee. while  about  $490  was  used 
to  pay  GST. 

If  Sossi  was  to  conduct  the  sale 
again  next  year,  she  would  utilize 
the  entire  lounge,  arrange  books  so 
they  are  easier  to  find  and  extend 
hours,  she  said. 
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A purist’s  objection 
to  changes  in  baseball 


I turned  80  last  Saturday  — 

Sept.  25,  2048.  My  grandson 
drove  across  town  in  his  blue 
BMW,  to  take  me  out  into  the 
sun. 

He  brought  a newspaper  and 
read  me  the  boxscores  from  the 
baseball  games. 

When  the  coolness  of  a September  wind  washes  over  me,  one  thing 
becomes  clear.  It’s  time  for  a pennant  race. 

“Hi  Cramps,”  he  said,  bursting  through  the  door  of  the  Sunnyday 
Rest  Centre. 

“Let’s  go,”  I said,  eager  to  escape  the  medicinal  stench  of  my 
room.  “You  got  the  scores?” 

Outside,  the  sun  was  catching  the  leaves  in  the  midst  of  their  finest 
chameleon  imitations  — they’d  start  out  lemon  yellow,  blossom 
into  pumpkin  orange,  blaze  to  a polished  red,  and  finally  drop  from 
the  boughs  brown  and  dead. 

On  Saturday  they  were  red,  more  red  than  I could  remember.  And 

the  patch  of  grass  where  we  stopped  seemed  neon. 

“I  think  the  Phillies  have  the  National  League  East  locked  up.  The 
Mets  won’t  catch  them,”  he  said. 

“What  about  the  Cubs?  I thought  last  time  you  said  they  were 
leading?” 

“They’re  in  the  National  League  Central,  Cramps.  Geez,  where’s 
your  head?” 

1 remembered.  The  Central  divisions,  wild  card  teams,  second 
place,  owners  and  money. 

There  was  a time  when  baseball  players  had  to  be  winners.  Second 
place  meant  nothing  and  everybody  knew  it.  For  some  leagues, 
second  place  is  success  and  well-deserved. 

In  baseball,  second  place  is  nothing.  Not  many  know  who  finished 
in  second  place  in  the  Nationial  League  West  in  1977. 

“There  was  a playoff  game  between  the  Red  Sox  and  the  Yankees 
in  1978,”  I said,  knowing  I was  going  to  ramble  the  way  old  men 
always  do. 

“Bucky  Dent  hit  a homerun  to  win  the  game  and  the  pennant  for 
the  Yanks.  You  should  have  seen  the  Sox  that  day,  no  rejoicing 
because  they  finished  in  second.  It  was  baseball  and  it  was  life. 
Second  place  wasn’t  good  enough. 

“I  remember  Tom  Brunansky  diving  to  make  a catch  in  the 
second-last  game  of  the  season  in  ’90.  Boston  beat  the  Blue  Jays 
that  year.  Nobody  in  Toronto  was  happy  in  second  place.  The  Jays 
weren’t  going  to  the  post-season.  Second  place  wasn’t  good 
enough.” 

A cool  wind  picked  up  and  the  color  of  the  leaves  seemed  to  be 
fading.  1 thought  of  baseball,  the  greatest  of  games,  respecting 
second  place,  allowing  it  to  shine  in  October,  giving  it  a place  in 
people’s  memories.  It  never  should  have  happened. 

“I  don’t  like  it  out  here,  take  me  inside,”  I said. 
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A sensible  government  would  save  paradise 


The  curvy  Highway  4,  running 
through  Clayoquot  Sound  on 
Vancouver  Island,  is  a gateway  into 
paradise. 

Majestic  mountains  covered  with 
lush,  cathedral  forests  wall-up 
around  you.  Emerald  fills  your 
eyes.  Blue-green  lakes  balance  out 
the  skies. 

It  is  uncompromisingly  beautiful. 
Clayoquot  Sound  should  remain  a 
paradise.  But  paradise  is  being  lost 
due  to  clear-cut  logging. 

In  many  areas,  the  landscape  is 
scarred  with  destruction  and  ap- 
pears a mottled  brown.  Bald 
patches  eat  away  at  the  view  and 
wasted  timber  lies  askew,  littering 
the  land. 

A significant  23  per  cent  of 
Clayoquot’s  ancient  rainforests  are 
already  clearcut  and  the  govern- 
ment has  decided  to  allow  an  ap- 
palling 5 1 per  cent  more  to  be 
logged. 


The  major  logging  company, 
MacMillan  Bloedel,  has  a 25-year 
timber  licence  in  the  area. 


Are  logic  and  respect  for  nature 
gone?  What  makes  humans  think 
they  have  the  right  to  destroy  what- 
took  nature  centuries  to  create? 

Supporters  of  the  logging  indus- 
try argue  it  is  a necessary  source  of 
jobs.  But  this  rationale  is  losing  its 
appeal,  because  with  the  increase  in 
logging  has  come  a decrease  in  the 
number  of  jobs  available,  due  to 
technology. 

The  government  should  create 
jobs  elsewhere.  It  needs  to  stop  the 
logging  and  damage  to  the  ecosys- 
tem, the  loss  of  wildlife  and  plant 


species. 

A sign  that  reads  Land  Butchery 
and  Waste  lies  on  the  ground  at  the 
protesters’  peace  camp,  situated  at 
the  base  of  a clear-cut  mountain, 
amid  tree  stumps  and  scrap  wood. 
Pup  tents  dot  the  terrain. 

At  the  information  tent,  a pro- 
tester explains  how  replanting  ini- 
tiatives are  often  unsuccessful  due 
to  the  soil  erosion  that  takes  place 
after  cutting. 

Another  guy  voices  his  concern 
that  the  public  thinks  they  are  just  a 
bunch  of  unemployed  hippies.  But 
a busload  of  suits  was  scheduled  to 
arrive  the  following  day  to  show 
their  support. 

I’m  sure  everybody  is  against  the 
logging  in  Clayoquot,  except  those, 
of  course,  with  financial  interests  in 
the  area. 

I just  wish  the  government  would 
gain  some  sense  and  save  what’s 
left. 


Industry  profits  at  environment’s  expense 


Environmental  incidents  in 
Waterloo  Region  during  the 
past  few  years  have  shown  that  city 
politicians  and  businesses  cannot 
always  be  trusted  to  put  potential 
harm  to  people  ahead  of  their  cof- 
fers. 

The  recent  admission  that  the 
threat  of  groundwater  contamina- 
tion from  the  Ciba-Geigy  plant  in 
Cambridge  was  covered  up  by  pol- 
iticians in  the  former  city  of  Galt  is 
one  example. 

Fred  Losee,  a planning  director 
for  the  City  of  Galt  from  1967  to 
1971,  said  he  tried  to  warn  people 
20  years  ago  that  there  was  a poten- 
tial risk  of  groundwater  contamina- 
tion from  the  plant. 

He  said  he  was  asked  by  Mayor 
Gord  Rouse  not  to  do  or  say  any- 
thing that  would  keep  the  company 
from  building. 

A spill  of  the  herbicide  Dinoseb 
and  other  chemicals  is  now  being 
cleaned  up  at  the  plant.  Those 
chemicals  have  been  found  in  the 
well  fields  that  supply  up  to  32  per 
cent  of  Cambridge’s  water. 

Canadian  General-Tower,  an- 
other plant  in  Cambridge,  is  cur- 


By  Robert 
Gray 


rently  cleaning  up  a spill  of  methyl 
ethyl  ketone  (MEK). 

Lumped  together,  the  two  chemi- 
cal spills  could  contaminate  75  per 
cent  of  Cambridge’s  water. 

This  is  progress? 

Progress  shouldn’t  be  a major 
threat  to  people’s  health. 

A lab  officer  for  the  Region  of 
Waterloo  said  residents  should  not 
be  alarmed  because  there  was  only 
one  sampling  in  which  the  chemi- 
cal was  found  and  the  findings  were 
insignificant. 

He  also  said  the  compound  is  a 
common  environmental  contami- 
nant. 

A common  environmental  con- 
taminant. Hmmmmmm.  Think 
about  that. 

MEK  is  an  industrial  solvent.  Na- 
ture does  not  make  industrial  sol- 
vents. Therefore,  it  is  a man-made 
contaminant. 


Do  the  people  who  make  up  these 
terms  now  have  to  accept  manmade 
pollution  as  a common  environ- 
mental contaminant? 

Such  terms  are  designed  to  make 
people  feel  that  there  is  no  danger 
to  their  health. 

After  all,  if  people  feel  threat- 
ened, they  might  force  a plant  to 
re-locate.  That  would  cost  the  com- 
pany money  and  the  city  would  lose 
lucrative  taxpayers  and  employers. 

The  trend  that  has  allowed  things 
like  this  to  happen  should  be 
stopped. 

It  would  be  nice  to  think  govern- 
ments and  businesses  want  to 
change  things,  but  the  evidence  that 
they  dont’has  been  around  for 
years. 

The  watermain  that  will  bring 
treated  water  from  the  pumping  sta- 
tion in  Kitchener  to  Cambridge, 
augmenting  existing  water  sup- 
plies, is  one  more  example  of  how 
the  region’s  resources  have  been 
mismanaged. 

So  people  have  come  full-circle, 
back  to  the  river  again  for  their 
water. 

That’s  progress. 
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Permit  problems 

College  defends  parking  rate  increases 


By  Alan  Horn 

Some  students  may  have  to  shake 
their  piggy  banks  a little  harder,  or 
at  least  ask  for  extra  change  at  the 
donut  counter  each  morning,  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
125  percent  increase  in  daily  park- 
ing tickets. 

Tickets  were  hiked  earlier  this 
year  to  $2.25  from  $1  last  year. 

‘it  may  seem  to  be  a heavy  in- 
crease all  at  once,”  said  Barry  Mil- 
ner, manager  of  physical  resources. 
“However,  we  are  trying  to  save  as 
many  dollars  as  we  can  in  operating 
(costs),  and  not  have  to  pass  that 
expense  on.” 

According  to  Milner,  there  are 
two  daily  parking  dispensers  at 
Doon,  two  in  Guelph,  and  one  in 
Waterloo. 

In  addition,  he  said,  there  are 
about  37  parking  meters  at  Doon, 
with  each  meter  costing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $65  to  adjust,  be- 
cause of  the  new  clocks  and  other 
parts  required  when  a rate  change  is 
implemented. 

-“We  certainly  don’t  want  to  go 
through  that  expense  each  year,”  he 


said.  “It’s  better  that  we  adjust  the 
price  once  and  let  it  lay  idle  for  a 
few  years  and  then  adjust  it  again.” 

Milner  said  the  college  was  forced 
to  adjust  its  rates  this  year  after  the 
provincial  government  taxed  park- 
ing rates. 

The  college  adjusted  the  decal 
prices  by  five  per  cent,  but  then  had 
to  adjust  them  another  eight  per 
cent  due  to  taxes,  Milner  said. 

Milner  said  it’s  been  four  years 
since  the  college  last  increased  the 
fee  for  daily  parking,  adding  there 
won’t  be  another  increase  for  at 
least  a couple  of  years. 

Brad  Scherer,  a first-year  ac- 
counting student,  said  he’s  paying 
the  $2.25  on  a tentative  basis  while 
waiting  for  his  yearly  permit, 
which  he  was  told  would  take  “any- 
where from  a week,  a day,  or  a year. 

“I  look  out  at  the  parking  lot 
whenever  I go  out  there  and  it’s  half 
empty.  It  almost  looks  like  the 
school’s  waiting  until  halfway 
through  the  year  and  then  they’re 
going  to  charge  me  the  whole 
price,”  Scherer  said. 

He  said  he  thought  the  increase  of 
1 25  per  cent  was  too  high  because 


the  inflation  rate  is  only  3.1  per 
cent. 

“I  don’t  mind  increa,ses  of  any 
kind  if  they’re  at,  or  near,  the  rate 
of  inflation.  But  1 25  per  cent  in  one 
year,  even  if  that’s  over  a four-year 
span,  I don’t  see  how  that’s  justi- 
fied,” Scherer  said. 

Rob  Leblanc,  a first-year  law  and 
security  student,  said  paying  the 
$2.25  fee  should  depend  on 
whether  you’re  parking  for  a whole 
day  or  half  a day. 

“It’s  a lot  of  money,  considering 
today  I only  came  for  two  hours,” 
he  said.  “As  far  as  when  1 have  a 
long  day,  it’s  not  that  bad.” 

Leblanc  suggested  the  college 
designate  a parking  lot  for  students 
who  will  only  be  at  the  college  half 
a day,  charging  them  half  the  price. 

Julie  Gravelle,  a second-year 
early  childhood  education  student, 
said  she  was  caught  off  guard  by  the 
rate  increase. 

“I  came  here  to  pay  $1  and  it  was 
$2.25,”  she  said.  “I  freaked  out.  If  I 
had  known  ahead  of  time  I probably 
would  have  bought  a decal.  I’m 
only  here  for  another  semester,  but 
I didn’t  know  in  time.” 


Doon  installs  300  extra  lockers 


By  Julie  Magee 

Students  who  were  unable  to  get 
a locker  at  Conestoga  may  breathe 
a little  easier  because  an  additional 
300  lockers  have  now  been  in- 
stalled at  the  Doon  campus. 

The  extra  lockers  will  be  used  by 
the  nursing,  ambulance  and  busi- 
ness students  in  the  2C  wing  area  on 
the  second  floor. 

According  to  Sandy  Helms,  a 
part-time  employee  at  the  college, 
the  school  is  putting  lockers  in  be- 
cause all  of  the  downstairs  lockers 
are  occupied.  “The  school  knew  as 
soon  as  registration  was  over,  they 
would  have  to  put  additional  lock- 
ers in.” 

Students  may  not  realize  they  had 
purchased  their  lockers  when  they 
paid  their  tuition  fee.  However,  if 
students  would  like  to  purchase  a 
second  locker,  the  price  is  $16  for 
the  school  year. 


The  college  is  finding  that  more 
students  would  like  to  have  two 
lockers  to  put  their  school  supplies 
in.  “Many  students  want  two  lock- 
ers, which  we  are  giving  out  this 
year,”  explained  Helms. 

According  to  Bob  Gilberds,  su- 
pervisor of  college  security , there  is 
a great  demand  among  the  students 
to  have  two  lockers,  even  though 
the  additonal  locker  is  an  extra  ex- 
pense. 

With  the  winter  months  quickly 
approaching,  students  appreciate 
the  additional  locker  space.  “When 
we  get  into  the  dirty  weather  there 
will  be  a greater  demand  for  the 
lockers,”  Gilberds  said. 

“We’ve  already  had  people  look- 
ing for  second  lockers.  But  you 
have  to  wait  until  the  student  popu- 
lation is  here  and  they  have  their 
lockers  issued,”  Gilberds  said. 

He  said  security  checks  to  see 
how  may  lockers  are  empty,  and 


then  forwards  that  information  to 
the  people  looking  after  the  lockers. 

Then,  he  said,  students  looking 
for  an  available  locker  are  con- 
tacted. 

According  to  Helms,  there  are 
some  students  at  the  college  who  do 

not  want  to  have  a locker.  “Some 
students  find  that  they  don’t  use 
lockers  so  they’re  getting  refunds,” 
Helms  said. 

Christine  Moore,  first-year  ambu- 
lance and  emergency  care,  pur- 
chased a second  locker.  “There  is 
not  enough  room  in  one  locker  to 
put  your  books  and  coats  in,  in  the 
winter,”  Moore  said.  ‘ I m not  ex- 
actly sure  that  I like  the  idea  of 
leaving  my  jacket  in  my  car. 

As  well,  Moore  said,  she  is  not 
pleased  with  the  second  locker  fee. 
“They’re  dinky  little  lockers  to 
begin  with,  it  would  have  been  nice 
to  have  a full  size  (locker),  so  I got 
one  on  top  of  another,”  Moore  said. 


Career  Corner 


by  Marilyn  Snyder 


The  Early  Bird  Gets  The  Job! 

It  is  never  too  early  to  start  thinking 
about  preparing  your  resume.  A resume  is 
required  for  part-time  and  summer  work 
and  most  certainly,  if  this  is  your  gradual 
ing  year,  a resume  will  be  required.  Invari- 
ably opportunities  come  when  you  least 
expect  and  when  you  are  unprepared. 
Don't  procrastinate.. .do  it  now. 

Self-Marketing 

The  resume  is  your  promotional  litera- 
ture for  selling  your  skills,  talent  and  qual- 
ifications, and  like  a good  ad  campaign,  it 
takes  time  to  do  it  right.  There  are  no  hard 
and  fast  rules  to  resume  writing.  The  only 
responsibility  you  really  have  is  to  provide 
clear,  concise  and  relevant  information.  A 


resume  is  your  self-marketing  tool  aimed 
at  demonstrating  your  suitability  for  a po- 
sition to  a potential  employer.  If  you  can't 
sell  yourself  on  paper,  chances  are  you 
won't  be  granted  an  interview.  The  candi- 
date most  likely  to  secure  an  interview  is 
the  one  who  has  developed  an  effective 
interview. 

Looking  for  a Job?? 

Fall  months  are  the  time  to  check  the 
Co-op  Education  and  Placement  Job  Bind- 
ers and  bulletin  boards  for  part-time  post- 
ings. So,  if  you  require  a little  extra  cash, 
come  and  take  a look.  A good  opportunity 
may  be  there  for  you. 

Career  Options 

Career  Options  is  now  available.  This 
free  publication  is  an  excellent  resource  for 
job  seekers.  It  contains  information  on  re- 
sume writing,  networking,  interviews  and 
researching  employers.  "The  Work  Place. 
How  Will  it  Change"  is  the  cover  article. 
Pick  up  your  free  copy  in  the  Co-op  Edu- 
cation/Placement office  inside  Door  #4, 
Room  2B13,  Doon  campus  or  in  the 
Guelph/Waterloo  Student  Service  Area. 


You  Tell  Us 


If  you  could  be  an  animal, 
what  one  would  you  like  to  be? 


I would  like  to  be  a sea  gull 
•SO  I could  fly  wherever  I 
want  and  get  into  ball 
games  free. 

Scott  Greig 
First-year  business 
accounting 


A panda  bear,  or  some  kind 
of  almost  extinct  animal, 
because  I would  get  pam- 
pered all  the  time. 

Dave  Henhoeffer 
Second-year  electronics 
technician 


A bear,  because  they  are 
big  and  powerful,  but  cute 
and  cuddly  at  the  same 
time. 

Steve  Herbert 
Second-year  accounting 


A bird  because  they  are  so 
free.  They  can  fly  anywhere 
they  want  and  they  don’t 
have  to  pay  for  their  flights. 
Chris  Turner 
Third-year  nriarRetlng 


An  Irish  wolfhound  be- 
cause they  are  the  finest 
dogs  in  the  world. 

Grant  Dickson 
Third-year  electronics 


A hawk  or  an  eagle  be- 
cause they  are  free.  I love 
the  way  they  fly  — easy 
and  carefree. 

Judy  Ethridge 
Security  department 


Jaguar.  They're  sleek,  fast 
and  exotic. 

Scott  Neal 

Second-year  management 


studies 


A polar  bear  because  I like 
the  cold  climate.  It  also  has 
to  be  a polar  bear  that  loves 
to  ski. 

Jeremy  Shea 
Second-year  construction 
engineering 


By  Kim  Huson 
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DSA  contributes  funds  to  national  education  campaign 


By  Kenton  Augerman 

The  Doon  Student  Association 
(DSA)  executive  council  passed  a 
motion  at  its  Sept.  14  meeting  to 
contribute  $1,500  to  a Canada- 
wide campaign  aimed  at  making 
education  one  of  the  biggest  issues 
in  the  Oct.  25  federal  election. 

According  to  DSA  vice-president 
of  communications  Geoff  Pearson, 
the  contribution  will  be  used  for 
advertising  by  Vote  Education,  a 
coalition  that  claims  to  represent 
300,000  Canadian  students,  as  well 
as  faculty,  alumni  and  others  con- 
cerned about  the  state  of  the 
country’s  educational  system. 

Advertising  will  take  the  form  of 
lawn  and  transit  signs,  as  well  as 
radio  and  television  commercials, 
said  Pearson. 

Locally,  radio  stations  CHYM 
and  CFCA  will  each  air  50  com- 
mercials designed  to  make  election 
candidates,  students  and  the  public 


aware  of  issues  such  as  tuition  in- 
creases, funding  decreases  and 
transfer  payments  from  the  federal 
to  provincial  governments,  said 
DSA  president  Ron  Lehman. 

In  addition  to  advertising.  Vote 
Education  plans  to  send  question- 
naires to  every  candidate  running  in 
each  of  Canada’s  295  ridings,  said 
Pearson,  adding  the  survey  will  so- 
licit candidates’  positions  on  such 
things  as  financial  assistance  for 
students  and  how  much  students 
should  contribute  toward  tuition. 

Completed  questionnaires  will  be 
made  public,  and  candidates  who 
do  not  respond  will  appear  unsym- 
pathetic toward  student  concerns, 
said  Pearson. 

Though  the  coalition  is  nonparti- 
san, it  is  hoped  students  will  vote  in 
blocs  for  candidates  who  will  most 
benefit  education,  said  Pearson. 

“We’re  looking  for  real  action, 
not  rhetoric  that  we’ve  heard  be- 
fore. That’s  why  we’re  not  going  by 


party.  We’re  going  for  candidates 
who  are  sincere  about  education 
issues,  whichever  party  they  hap- 
pen to  belong  to.” 

According  to  Pearson,  it  is  essen- 
tial in  today’s  economy  to  have  a 
post-secondary  education,  but  soon 
only  the  wealthy  may  be  able  to 
afford  one. 


We’re  looking  for  real 
action,  not  rhetoric  that 
we’ve  heard  before. 


— Geoff  Pearson, 
DSA  vice-president 
of  communications 


“We’re  losing  unskilled  jobs 
through  free  trade;  those  are  going 
to  go  south.  We  need  educated  jobs, 
and  the  government  is  making  it 


harder  (to  get  an  education)  when 
they  should  be  making  it  easier  or 
at  least  keeping  it  the  same.” 

The  DSA  is  involved  with  the 
campaign  because  it  wants  to 
form  a unified  front  with  stu- 
dent governments  at  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University  and  the 
University  of  Waterloo  to 
prove  Kitchener-Waterloo  is 
serious  about  education,  said 
Pearson. 

“This  is  a chance  for  student  lead- 
ers actually  to  be  student  leaders, 
to  actually  do  something  that 
makes  a difference.  Pubs  are  great, 
but  this  is  something  where  the 
effects  will  be  felt  five  years  from 
now  and  whenever  elections  are 
held  in  the  future.” 

The  DSA  arrived  at  the  $1,500 
sum  after  learning  UW’s  student 
government  donated  $4,000,  said 
Lehman. 

The  DSA  contribution  may  be 
drawn  from  a surplus  in  last  year’s 


fiscal  budget,  said  association  fi- 
nancial co-ordinator  Irene  da  Rosa. 
Until  that  is  determined  for  sure, 
the  contribution  will  be  drawn  from 
an  account  called  other  expenses, 
which  is  for  unforseen  expenses, 
she  said. 

Though  Pearson  admits  some 
students  may  be  upset  by  the  DSA 
contribution,  “you  have  to  go  for 
the  general  good,”  he  said.  “You 
have  to  hope  that  what  you’re 
doing  is  going  for  the  majority  of 
the  people.  I certainly  believe  this 
is.” 

The  campaign  will  be  a success  if  it 
makes  the  provincial  government  re- 
consider its  plan  to  raise  tuition  by  50 
per  cent  next  year,  said  Pearson. 

“If  we  can  affect  the  federal  gov- 
ernment this  year  in  the  elections, 
possibly  the  transfer  payments  will 
-come  differently  or  in  a larger 
amount  to  the  Ontario  government, 
and  the  50  per  cent  tuition  hike  can 
be  avoided.” 


Alumni  board  plans  for  1994 


Where’s  My  Desk? 


Carla  Fitzsimmons,  a first-year  broadcasting  student,  takes  to  the  halls  to  complete  an 
assignment. 

(Photo  by  Laura  Nahls) 


LASA  car  raffle  will  raise  funds  for  charity 


By  Kari-Ann  Puckering 

Conestoga  College  students  have 
organized  a car  raffle  to  help  raise 
funds  for  two  charities. 

Students  in  the  law  and  security 
administration  (LASA)  program 
are  hoping  the  chance  to  win  a 1 994 
Toyota  Tercel  in  this  year’s  raffle 
will  encourage  people  to  purchase 
tickets. 

Students  will  be  selling  tickets 
throughout  the  community  from 
September  until  March  at  $5  each. 

The  goal  is  to  sell  25,000  tickets 
so  that  $ 1 0,000  can  be  donated  to 
the  Canadian  Cancer  Society  and  to 


the  Waterloo  regional  police 
children’s  safety  village,  with  the 
remainder  being  applied  towards 
scholarships,  bursaries  and  the  pur- 
chase of  program-related  computer 
hardware  and  software. 

Todd  Ellerby,  a second-year 
LASA  student  on  the  committee 
organizing  the  raffle,  said  tickets 
will  be  sold  at  20  mall  locations 
within  the  Kitchener-Waterloo 
area,  including  Knob  Hill  Farms, 
The  Price  Club  and  the  Edelweiss 
Tavern. 

Ellerby  said  the  Edelweiss  has 
agreed  to  display  the  car  on  their 
deck  and  waitresses  will  be  selling 


the  tickets. 

“Students  did  not  want  to  sell 
chocolate  bars  again  to  raise 
money,”  Ellerby  said.  “A  car  raffle 
does  away  with  the  chocolates  and 
the  students  agreed  upon  the  fund- 
raising campaign.” 

Each  year,  LASA  students  have 
donated  proceeds  to  charity. 
Ellerby  said  previous  donations 
have  been  made  to  the  cancer  soci- 
ety for  a number  of  years,  but  the 
children’s  safety  village  “just  came 
on  board  because  it  is  related  to  the 
program.” 

The  draw  will  be  held  at  the 
LASA  awards  dinner  April  I . 


By  Laura  Nahls 

Monica  Himmelman  is  a Con- 
estoga alumnus. 

But,  she  says,  “I’m  past  being  an 
alumnus;  I’m  a pioneer.” 

Himmelman  was  referring  to  her 
graduation  from  the  social  services 
program  class  of  1970, 
Conestoga’s  second  graduating 
class. 

Now  employed  as  a field  services 
supervisor  at  the  Regional  Munici- 
pality of  Waterloo,  she  is  also  pres- 
ident of  the  alumni  association 
board  of  directors.  The  board  held 
its  kick-off  meeting  Sept.  1 4 at  the 
Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recreation 
Centre. 

Himmelman  said  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  not  just  social,  but 
served  “to  introduce  new  members 
to  committee  chairs  and  to  empha- 
size the  board’s  ongoing  purpose.” 

Himmelman  said  the  past  year 
was  spent  revitalizing  and  revamp- 
ing the  board’s  committee  struc- 
ture. “One  of  our  main  goals  for  this 
year  is  to  make  the  alumni  associa- 
tion more  visible  on  campus  in  a 
positive  way.  We  also  want  to  ex- 
pand award  and  member  services.” 

According  to  the  membership  ser- 
vices committee  mandate  they  are 
to  provide  exclusive  and/or  finan- 
cial benefits  to  alumni  members, 
thus  strengthening  their  commit- 
ment to  the  association  and  the  col- 
lege. 

Alumni  association  manager 
Mary  Wright  said  discount  recre- 


ation centre  memberships  are  pop- 
ular with  alumni.  “They  can  pur- 
chase a membership  package  at 
almost  half  price,  which  is  a really 
great  saving.” 

Wright  said  alumni  also  come 
back  to  use  the  college’s  learning 
resource  centre,  placement  depart- 
ment and  career  resource  centre. 
She  said  the  latter  is  a service  of- 
fered to  outgoing  grads  as  well. 
“The  centre  provides  books  on  re- 
sume writing,  job  search  and  pro- 
files on  companies  that  might  be 
employers  of  Conestoga  graduates. 
You  can  also  make  an  appointment 
to  get  personal  advice  on  your  re- 
sume.” 

Himmelman  said  other  commit- 
tees are  organized  to  increase 
awareness  of  the  association.  For 
example,  the  events  committee’s 
purpose  is  to  encourage  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  association.  There 
is  an  annual  trip  to  SkyDome  for  a 
Blue  Jay’s  game  and,  “We  are  look- 
ing at  events  such  as  weekend  ski 
trips,  to  try  and  keep  members  ac- 
tive,” she  said. 

In  addition  to  alumni  board  mem- 
bers, there  is  always  a student  rep- 
resentative. “The  purpose  of  a 
student  representative  is  to  give  us 
input  on  current  campus  situations 
and  act  as  liaison  between  alumni 
and  the  student  population,” 
Wright  said. 

Himmelman  said,  “We  have 
come  a long  way  since  the  board’s 
inception  in  1 989,  and  we  are  look- 
ing forward  to  the  upcoming  year.” 


Board  of  Directors  Meeting 


Tues.,  Sept.  28^ 

See  Jen  Kurt 
at  the  DSA  Administration  Of^ 


Have  a 
story  idea? 

If  you  have  a hot 
news  tip,  get  us  going 
on  it  right  away  by 
calling  the  Spoke 
office  at  748-5366 


Got  the  Munchies? 


Popcorn  For  Sole 

Support  the  Lions  Foundation  of  Canada 
and  the  College  Student  Food  Bank 


Purchase  Microwave  Popcorn 
for  only  $1.00/package 

Available  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office 


Euchre  Tournament 


Wed.,  Sept.  29 
11:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 

5 f Student  Lounge 

Sign  up  in  partners  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office 


Free  Entry 
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Harvey’s  junior  burger  not 
a bargain,  say  students 


Heather  Himburg,  a first-year  marketing  student,  enjoys  a Harvey’s  campus  sizzler  combo  for  lunch. 
Students  have  complained  about  the  price  of  Harvey’s  junior  burger  at  the  Doon  campus  franchise. 


(Photo  by  Laura  Nahls) 


By  Laura  Nahls 

A Harvey’s  junior  burger  is  99 
cents  if  purchased  at  any  of  the  six 
outlets  in  the  Tri-Cities,  but  at  the 
Doon  campus  main  cafeteria  it 
costs  $1.25. 

Harvey’s  manager  Mel  Melehes 
said  he  was  concerned  after  stu- 
dents complained  to  him  about  the 
price  di.screpancy. 

“In  our  off-campus  restaurants 
the  junior  burger  is  a money  loser. 
It  is  available  mainly  as  a drawing 
card  for  families  with  small  chil- 
dren,” Melehes  said. 

“When  we  opened  a restaurant  at 
Sheridan  College,  we  sold  the  ju- 
nior burger  at  its  regular  price  and 
ended  up  selling  1,200  a week.  It 
just  wasn’t  financially  feasible  for 
us  to  continue  to  offer  it  at  the  99 
cent  price.” 

Melehes  said  he  is  concerned  stu- 
dents may  feel  they  are  getting 
ripped  off. 

“To  give  them  a bit  of  a break,  we 
offer  the  campus  sizzler  special, 
which  consists  of  a junior  burger. 


junior  fries  and  a 355  millilitre  soft 
drink,  for  $2.99.  That’s  about  a 10 
percent  saving.” 

Harvey’s  off-campus  outlets  sell 
a junior  combo,  the  .same  as  a cam- 
pus sizzler,  for  $2.99. 

First-year  robotics  and  automa- 
tion student  Rob  Theibcault  said  he 
hadn’t  noticed  the  price  difference. 
“Now  that  1 know  what  they’re 
doing,  I think  it’s  a real  rip-off,” 
Theibeault  said. 

“I  think  the  price  is  more  because 
it  saves  us  the  cost  of  a trip  to  the 
Harvey’s  downtown.” 

Heather  Himburg,  a first-year 
marketing  student,  said  she  thinks 
the  combo  is  a really  good  deal, 
considering  the  tough  times  most 
students  face.  “You  spend  a dollar 
just  for  a pop,  so  three  dollars  isn’t 
a lot  to  pay  to  get  fries  and  a ham- 
burger too.” 

“Keeping  food  costs  affordable 
for  students  is  a top  concern,”  said 
Beaver  Foods  unit  manager  Jackie 
Van  Trigt. 

“We  do  our  best  to  offer  quality 
products  at  a low  cost.  The  average 


increase  in  cafeteria  food  prices 
this  year  was  about  two  per  cent. 
Some  items  were  increased  a little 
more,  some  not  at  all,”  she  said. 
“We  take  a look  at  the  number  of 
each  item  sold  and  its  cost,  then 
average  out  the  price  increase.” 
“Judging  from  the  lengthy  line- 


ups at  lunch,  the  students  are  really 
supporting  Harvey’s,”  Melehes 
said.  “There  has  been  a 20  per  cent 
increase  in  sales  since  Harvey’s 
opened.” 

Darek  Durlak,  a second-year 
CPA  student,  said  Harvey’s  can 
charge  what  they  want  because  the 


company  has  the  monopoly  on 
campus.  “It’s  a real  rip-off,  just  like 
parking  and  books.  They  really 
stick  it  to  the  students,”  Durlak 
said.  “They  should  have  a cash  reg- 
ister at  the  Harvey’s  order  counter. 
As  it  is  now,  we  waste  time  stand- 
ing in  food  lines  twice.” 


O’Toole’s  hopes  to  lure  Brewing  and  boarding  the  college  way 
students  with  weekly  pubs 


By  Brad  Hilderley 

Conestoga  College  students  will 
have  another  place  to  party  this  se- 
mester. 

O’Toole’s  Roadhouse,  10  Mani- 
tou  Dr.,  Kitchener,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Doon  Student  Association 
(DS  A),  will  hold  pubs  every  Thurs- 
day evening. 

The  first  O’Toole’s  pub  of  the 
semester  was  held  Sept.  16.  It  was 
not  as  successful  as  anticipated,” 
said  O’Toole’s  manager  Mike 
Ranieri. 

Many  students  probably  didn’t 
have  time  for  the  event  because 
they  were  busy  unpacking  or  get- 
ting used  to  their  new  surroundings 
at  the  residence  , he  said. 

About  30  Conestoga  students  at- 
tended the  first  pub,  a number 
which  dissappointed  the  organiz- 
ers, according  to  Ranieri.  “1  think 
next  week’s  (Sept.  23)  going  to  be 
a lot  more  successful.”  People  will 
have  moved  by  then  and  will  have 
more  time,  Ranieri  said. 

Students  who  show  their  Con- 
estoga identification  will  receive  a 
1 0 per  cent  food  discount,  he  said, 
adding  the  bar  plans  to  give  away 
prizes. 

“We’re  going  to  see  what  the  col- 
lege kids  want,”  Ranieri  said.  “We 
want  this  to  be  their  stomping 
grounds  on  Thursday  nights. 

O’Toole’s  will  offer  free  bus  ser- 
vice once  each  hour  between  the 
residence  and  the  bar  to  promote 
responsible  driving. 

Ranieri  said  this  service  will  cost 


We  want  this  to  be  their 
stomping  grounds  on 
Thursday  nights. 

— Mike  Ranieri, 
O’Toole’s  manager 

O’Toole’s  about  $100-$150  per 
night.  “Basically,  we  want  people 
to  be  safe,”  said  DSA  pub  manager 
Tony  Domingos. 

Domingos  praised  Ranieri  and 
O’Toole’s  for  their  handling  of  the 
pub  nights.  “He’ s being  really  good  to 
the  Conestoga  students,”  said  Domin- 
gos. 

“There  isn’t  a bar  in  town  that  can 
beat  O’Toole’s  offer.” 

Pub  organizers  are  “trying  to 
break  down  the  barriers”  between 
the  college’s  various  departments, 
Domingos  said. 

“We  just  want  a place  where  ev- 
eryone can  go  once  a week  and 
party.” 


By  Brad  Hilderley 

Conestoga  College  students  will 
be  riding  snowboards,  brewing 
beer  and  challenging  their  im- 
aginations this  semester. 

That  is,  if  the  responses  to  the 
Doon  Student  Association  (DSA) 
club  week  of  Sept.  13-17  are  any 
indication. 

The  snowboarding  club,  brewing 
club,  and  fantasy  and  science  fic- 
tion club  were  just  three  of  1 0 
groups  to  attract  attention. 

About  33  students  signed  up  at  the 
club  week  table  outside  the  DSA 
activities  office  throughout  the 
week. 

The  brewing  club,  with  nine  in- 
quiries, was  the  most  popular. 

It’s  hard  to  say  why  the  group 
received  so  much  attention,  said  or- 
ganizer Rob  Maclennan. 

“It’s  not  really  defined  what  the 
focus  of  the  club  would  be  or  if  it 
would  even  be  possible  to  have 
such  a club,”  said  Maclennan,  a 
computer  student. 


Want  to  bet  on  a sure  thing? 


^is  is  it! 


NFL  Weekly  Pools 


Entry  forms  available  at  the  DSA  activities  office 
* For  more  information  SEE  Mike 
Look  for  our  GREY  CUP  pool  in  November  ar^d  the 
SUPER  BOWL  pool  and  NHL  Draft  pool 


Weekly  Prizes  + Grand  Prizes 


A Message  to  all  Faculty 
from  the  Learning  Resource  Centres 

Your  donations  to  the  Learning  Resource 
Centres  have  been  overwhelming;  the  benefits 
to  our  students  will  be  immeasurable. 

We  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  generosity. 


He  said  the  novelty  of  the  idea 
was  probably  one  reason  for  stu- 
dent interest. 

Maclennan  said  the  club  was  his 
idea  and  that  he  sees  it  as  a group 
of  people  interested  in  the  brewing 
process,  different  forms  of  brewing 
and  the  economic  aspects. 

The  group  would  also  look  at  the 
impact  of  beer  on  the  Canad  ian  way 

of  life,  Maclennan  said. 

"In  America  you  would  have  a 

party  scene,  or  a beach  party,  and  a 
lot  of  sex  in  the  advertising  — or 
implied  sex. 

“In  other  countries  they  have 


more  subtle  ways.  They  tie  it  differ- 
ently with  their  culture.” 

The  club  is  still  in  its  develop- 
mental stages  and  welcomes  sug- 
gestions from  students,  Maclennan 
said. 

The  snowboarding  club  and  the 
fantasy  and  science  fiction  club 
also  welcome  student  input. 
Additional  groups  receiving  in- 

Quiries  were  the  drama,  ski,  scuba 
diving,  martial  arts,  environment, 

chess  and  mature  students  clubs. 

For  further  club  information,  and 
sign-up  sheets,  check  the  board 
outside  the  DSA  activities  office. 


10  Manitou  Dr. 

CONESTOGA  COLLEGE 
PUBS 

Every  Thursday  Night 
from  9:30  p.m.  to  1 p.m. 


Great  way  to  meet  fellow  students 
Transportation  will  be  provided 
by  O'TOOLE'S 
A bus  will  be  transporting 
students  every  half  hour 

special  Features  at  O’TOOLE’S 

^ Games,  Prizes  and  Themes 
DJ  and  dancing  after  9 p.m. 

^ Haif  Price  Wings  after  9p.m. 

^ 10%  OFF  ail  food  items 

with  a student  card 


Instructor  Mike  Harttrup  and  his  Futures  class  explore  Stratford’s  Water  Street  campus,  which  will  be 
closed  in  the  spring  of  1994,  as  part  of  a college  restructuring  program.. 
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An  eggs-ellent  adventure  at 


By  Hilary  Ibbotson 

Food  and  beverage  management  students  at 
the  Waterloo  campus  have  had  some  big 
ideas  over  the  years. 

One  was  so  big  it  took  over  1 1 ,000  eggs,  1 8 
garbage  containers  and  18  snow  shovels  to 
complete. 

That  of  course,  was  the  creation  of  the 
world’s  largest  omelette  for  Kitchener’s 
1 25th  birthday  in  1 979. 

Gary  Williams,  co-ordinator  of  Waterloo 
campus’s  food  and  beverage  management 
program,  said  the  project  was  the  brainchild 
of  the  Ontario  egg  marketing  board  and 
CHYM  radio. 

“They  approached  us  and  said,  ’Would  you 
like  to  cook  the  world’s  largest  omelette?’” 
The  frying  pan  was  built  by  the  Barclay 
boiler-making  company,  of  Waterloo,  with 
steel  donated  by  Dofasco  Inc.,  of  Hamilton. 

“After  it  (the  pan)  had  already  been  welded 
together  it  went  rusty  because  it  had  been  left 
outside,”  Williams  said.  “They  had  to  clean 
it  first  with  muriatic  acid,  then  caustic  soda 
and  then  water.” 

Then,  all  the  “little  bits  of  metal  that  come 
with  welding”  had  to  be  cleaned  out  by  hand. 

The  students  then  seasoned  the  pan,  using 
pork  fat  donated  by  Schneider’s,  he  said. 


“Then  the  pan  was  real)' " 
The  pan  had  to  be  matill 
Frederick  Street,  he  sail 
“They  were  just  goinflo) 
roll  it,  but  the  axles  cola 
were  replaced  but  againto 
said. 

“What  made  it  so  heav)' 
had  1 8 gas  lines  made  ofl 
200  hand-drilled  holes  in 
they  had  these  great  bijji 
The  pan  was  eventual) 
Industrial  Contractors  111 
crane  and  flatbed  trailer, 
Williams  and  the  studti 
at  the  Waterlocrgmpusai 
beaters. 

“There  were  arout20oi 
in  cracking  the  eggs  and 
hours,”  he  said. 
Originally,  the  omeic 
10,0(X)  eggs,  said  Willii 
discovered  that,  in  orderi 
World  Book  of  Records, 
make  it  larger. 

“They  scramj||K  aroui 
ing  board,  ca^fup  tl 
picked  up  another  1 ,20 
eggs  were  poured  into  r 
ers  and  stored  in  a fi 


Guelph  campus  challenged  by  technological  change 


By  Omsr  Welke 

Change  is  the  buzzword  around  the  college’s 
Guelph  campus  these  days. 

“S  tream  I i n ing  and  integrati ng  programs  to  better 
meet  the  needs  of  students  and  industry,  has  been 
our  objective  over  the  last  year,”  said  campus 
administrator  Christine  Rivett. 

The  electro-mechanical  maintenance  program, 
launched  in  January,  examplifies  the  changes  tak- 
ing place  at  Guelph. 

Demand  from  industry  for  multi-skilled  labor 
and  a more  rounded  education  for  trades  people, 
has  meant  changes  in  the  focus  of  instruction,  said 
Geoff  Money,  an  instructor  in  the  program. 

The  program  incorporates  some  of  the  basic 
skills  taught  in  both  the  industrial  millwright  and 
the  industrial  electrician  disciplines  and  makes 
graduates  marketable,  he  said. 

Money,  who  has  been  instructing  at  Guelph  for 
over  1 1 years,  said  that  in  the  last  few  years  a 
greater  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  meeting  the 
requirements  of  employers. 


“Companies  like  Linamar  Machine  and  Babc- 
ock-Wiicox  have  been  asking  for  multi-skilled 
graduates,”  he  said. 

It’s  no  longer  acceptable  to  simply  know  your 
trade  without  knowledge  of  other  systems  in  the 
work  environment,  he  added. 

The  move  toward  automation  in  industry  means 
a greater  emphasis  on  computer  literacy,  mathe- 
matics and  the  interaction  of  the  trades.  Money 
said. 

All  these  changes  have  transformed  the  focus  of 
the  campus.  In  March  1968,  a new  strategy  to 
amalgamate  all  Canada  Manpower  retraining  pro- 
grams within  colleges  was  devised  by  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Education. 

The  strategy  was  intended  to  centralize  facilities 
and  improve  student  access  to  the  learning  re- 
sources, in  order  to  improve  their  educational 
experience. 

Because  of  this  restructuring  of  government  ed- 
ucational priorities  Conestoga  College  estab- 
lished a number  of  new  facilities,  one  of  which 
was  the  Guelph  location. 


The  campus,  at  first,  wasn’t  even  a permanent 
site.  Space  was  allocated  for  Conestoga  at  the 
Guelph  collegiate  and  vocational  institute  in  Jan- 
uary 1969. 

Off^ing  about  20  programs  and  with  about  240 
students,  the  Guelph  campus  was  off  to  a rocky 
start. 

The  search  for  a permanent  site  ended  when  the 
college  purchased  land  and  buildings  at  460 
Speedvale  Rd.  After  extensive  renovations  to  the 
site,  it  was  officially  opened  on  May  14,  1970. 

Guelph  is  an  ever-evolving  environment.  Deal- 
ing with  the  advances  of  technology  and  the  in- 
creasingly varied  demands  of  industry  has  made 
it  necessary  for  the  administrators  and  instructors 
at  Guelph  to  work  closely  with  industry.  Money 
said. 

The  immediate  focus  of  the  campus  is  on  trades 
and  apprenticeships. 

“We  now  have  most  of  our  programs  under  one 
roof  except  for  carpentry  on  Imperial  Road,”  he 
said.  “Our  long-term  plans  are  to  keep  up  with  the 
demands  of  industry.” 


Cambridg 

The  little  Conei 

By  Hilary  Ibbotson 

Robert  Mclver  speaks  for 
bridge  campus’s  humble  bej 
should.  They  are  as  much  the 
nings  as  they  are  his. 

“When  the  college  first  got 
bridge  retraining  programs  (i 
them  out  of  Galt  (a[B>iate 
from  6 p.m.  until  mJcSght,” 

The  college  soon  acquired 
separate  school  on  Rosevie 
had  about  75-100  students,” 

“All  the  programs  were  reti 
sponsored  by  the  govemmei 
students  at  the  Cambridgi 
adults. 

In  1978,  the  colle^built 
which  held  seven  c^^Biom: 
Bishop  Street  at  a cos^f  $5( 


Conestoga  College  Student  Food  Bonk  is  now  in  operation 


Your  continued  support  is  appreciated 


Drop  off  canned  goods 
at  DSA  Activities  Office 
or  Student  Services 


If  you  are  in  need  of  the  Food  Bank 
service,  please  contact  Student  Services 


Doon  Christian  Feliowship 


NOON  HOUR  BIBLE  STUDY 


Join  us  for  a time  of  fellowship  and  encouragement 
during  your  busy  week! 

Every  Tues.  11:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Room  1 B30  (near  cafeteria), 
see  you  there! 

“The  thief  comes  only  to  steal,  kill  and  destroy;  1 have 
come  that  they  may  have  life  and  have  it  to  the  full." 
John  10:10 


For  more  information  contact 
Mark  O’Keefe  749-1710 
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at  the  Waterloo  campus 
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overnight,  Williams  said. 

“I  was  at  Frederick  Street  at  about  3 a.m. 
We  needed  a canopy  because  we  thought  if 
It  rained  it  would  ruin  everything.” 

But  the  only  canopy  available  was  a sand- 
covered  tarp  donated  by  a construction  com- 
pany. 

“We  were  going  to  call  the  fire  department 
to  clean  it,”  he  said.  “And  as  we  were  talking 
about  It,  we  heard  the  noise  of  a street-cleaner 
coming  up  the  street.  So  we  approached  the 
street-cleaner  and  asked  him  to  do  us  a 
ravor.” 

At  8 a.m.,  Williams  gave  the  command  and 
the  eggs  were  poured  into  the  pan.  “The  eggs 
were  cooked  in  eight  minutes.” 

Shortly  after  the  omelette  was  cooked  it 
started  to  rain. 

“We  had  the  biggest  torrential  downpour  I 
can  remember,”  said  Williams.  “I  was  stand- 
ing on  Frederick  Street  the  water  was  running 
down  over  the  tops  of  my  shoes.” 

They  had  to  stop  serving  the  eggs,”  Wil- 
liams said, “because  the  combination  of 
metal,  water  and  eggs  turns  eggs  green.” 

But  the  Waterloo  campus  food  and  bever- 
age management  students  had  made  it  into 
the  Guiness  Book  of  World  Records  for 
1980,  and  what  started  as  only  a big  idea 
became  a larger-than-life  accomplishment. 


nratS??.  was  a 

gravel  pit  before  construction  of  the  colleae 

began  on  Oct.  20,  1967.  ^ 


The  first  day  of  classes  at  the  college  com- 
menced Jan.  8,  1968. 


campuses  in  Harriston  (1972- 
1979)  and  Clinton  (1971-1990).  Classes  in  Clin- 
ton were  held  on  the  site  of  a former  Canadian 

’•  '■^^9''  installation 

in  North  America  once  stood. 


An  annual  boat  race  was  held  on  the  Grand 
River  from  1968  until  1992. 


An  unidentified  male  student  ran  through  the 
cafeteria  nude  in  March  1974,  raising  $30  for 
the  cystic  fibrosis  children’s  fund 


college  took  place  in  Janu- 
ary 1979,  when  142  support  staff  workers 
joined  a province-wide  walkout. 

Building  of  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recreation 
Centre  was  completed  in  1980. 

14  varsity  sports  were  once  offered 
at  the  college.  That  number  has  is  now  four: 
men  s and  women’s  soccer,  women’s  softball 
and  men’s  hockey. 

Robert  Bender  was  the  first  blind  student  to 
Conestoga.  At  his  convocation 
in  1985.  his  seeing-eye  dog,  Bruno,  was  also  in- 
vested with  a liripipe. 

Taken  from  the  book  Conestoga  College:  25 
Years  of  Education  That  Works  (1992) 


By  Omar  Welke 

Tbe  mam  lobby  at  the  Woodworking  Centre  of  Ontario 
at  Conestoga’s  Doon  campus  houses  what  has  become 
one  of  the  college’s  best  kept 
secrets:  a replica  of  a conestoga 
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“In  the  schoolhouse  we  had  these  giant  win- 
dows and  in  the  summertime  it  was  hotter  than 
a firecracker,”  Mclver  said,  “while  in  the  win- 
tertime we  had  these  cold  draughts  and  the 
typing  students  would  complain  because  their 
hands  were  frozen. 

“There  were  days  when  we  told  students  to 
go  home  if  they  were  cold,  ” Mclver  said. 

But  despite  the  temperature  fluctuations  and 
cramped  quarters,  Mclver  said  students  at  the 
campus  were  like  family.  “It  was  natural  that 
everybody  helped  each  other  because  every- 
body knew  each  other.” 

Although  Mclver  has  been  at  the  Waterloo 
campus  since  August  1992,  where  he  is  chair 
of  arts  and  sciences  and  preparatory  studies, 
he  keeps  a few  scrapbooks  from  his  years  in 
Cambridge. 

“I  used  to  have  more  hair  then,”  he  said, 
smiling. 


wagon. 

Painstakingly  reconstructed 
by  faculty  and  students  of  the 
first  woodworking  class,  it 
stands  as  a symbol  of  the  pion- 
eering philosophy  of  the  col- 
lege. 

The  wagon  was  the  brainchild 
of  the  former  chairman  of  the 
woodworking  centre.  Grant 
Glennie,  and  instructors  Syd 
Weatherhall  and  Bob  Hoffman. 

The  project,  which  spanned 
two  years,  was  meant  as  a trib- 
ute to  the  college,  Glennie  said. 

“We  wanted  to  get  together 
and  commemorate  the  opening 
of  the  woodworking  centre,  as 
well  as  the  people  who  settled 
this  area.” 

The  idea  to  build  the  wagon 


to  Doon  Pioneer  Village. 

“There  we  saw  a model  of  the 
Weber  wagon  as  well  as  books 
with  drawing  and  sketches  of 
wagons  from  the  pioneer  era.” 

The  author  of  one  of  the  books,  George  Shummway 


came  to  Glennie  while  on  a visit  _|  land,  Midwestern  and  Con 

to  Doon  Pioneer  Village.  The  wagon  symbolizes  both  the  college  estoga.  It  was  endorsed  by  ther 

“There  we  saw  a model  of  the  and  those  who  settled  the  Kitchener  area,  education  minister  Williarr 


brought  up  from  Pennsylvania  to  serve  as  a blueprint  for 
the  project.  They  rented  a truck  and  drove  down  to  nick 
up  the  wagon.  ^ 

Two  years  and  many  hours  of  work  later,  the  replica,  as 
well  as  the  restored  original, 
were  completed.  “A  class  of  22 
students  and  two  instructors  put 
a lot  of  work  into  it.” 

The  completed  wagon  was  pre- 
sented to  the  college  by  the  1 970 
woodworking  graduating  class, 
at  the  Mutual  Life  building  in 

^Va.terloo. 

Glennie  said  that  while  he  was 
at  the  college  many  woodwork- 
ing students  were  intrigued  by 
the  wagon,  “although  not  many 
knew  the  significance  behind  it 
and  the  Conestoga  name.” 
Conestoga  is  synonymous  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Germans  who 
settled  this  area.It  seemed  a nat- 
ural choice  for  the  college, 
Glennie  said. 

The  name  was  selected  from  a 
list  of  six  submissions:  John 
Galt,  Huronia,  Dunlop,  Mait- 
land, Midwestern  and  Con- 


and  those  who  settled  the  Kitchener  area 

(Photo  by  Omar  Welke) 
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was  contacted  by  Glennie  and  a deal  was  struck.  An 
original  wagon,  in  Shummway’s  possession,  would  be 


education  minister  William 
Davis. 

The  wagon  has  a deep  signifi- 
cance for  the  area,  Glennie  said. 
“It’s  prominent  and  can  be  seen  often,”  he  said.  “The 
expressway,  small  towns  and  malls  in  the  area  have  all 
adopted  it.” 


Special  Needs  wants 
to  reward  your  talents, 
while  decorating  their  office. 


You  could  win  $ WO  Cash 


Create  a promising  Special  Needs 
poster  on  a 6 by  4 foot  mural,  to 
hang  in  the  Special  Needs  office, 
and  you  could  win  $ 100  cash. 


For  entry  forms  talk  to  Judy  Hart  at 
the  Special  Needs  office  (Rm  2A59) 
and  sign  up. 


Squash  Round  Robin  Night 

Wed.,  Sept.  28 


at  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recreation  Centre 


from  7 p.m.  - 10  p.m. 


Register  in  advance  at  the  Recreation  Centre 


Squash  Round  Robin  Nights  have  been  slated  for  every  sec- 
ond and  fourth  Wednesday  from  September  to  November 
and  from  January  to  March. 
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Early  Childhood  Education 


Swimmer 

By  Sean  Meyer 

To  some  people,  swimming  the 
backstroke  across  Lake  Erie  might 
sound  like  a crazy  thing  to  do.  To 
cross  60.3  nautical  miles  (about 
1 12  kilometres)  in  14  3/4  hours,  a 
man  would  have  to  have  serious 
motivation. 

Ian  James  had  serious  motivation. 
A love  of  children. 

James,  33,  was  invited  to  talk  to 
children  aged  3 1/2  to  five  years,  at 
Conestoga  College’s  Doon  campus 
day-care  centre  Sept.  15. 

James’  motivation  for  the  swim 
was  provided  by  children  in  two 
ways. 

One  way  was  that  the  swim, 
which  occurred  Sept.  5,  was  being 
held  to  help  raise  money  for  mus- 
cular dystrophy.  The  second  way 
was  through  the  many  cards  and 
letters  he  received  from  young  chil- 
dren wishing  him  luck. 

“When  I was  doing  the  lake  cross- 
ing, I quit  in  the  middle,”  James 
said.  “I  swam  over  to  the  boat  and 
said,  T’m  outta  here.’  It  was  cold,  I 
was  being  knocked  about  by  the 
waves  and  realistically  I had  about 
six  more  hours  to  swim. 

“Then  I thought  of  all  the  kids 
who  sent  me  good  luck  notes  and 
things  like  that.  One  girl,  Sara,  had 
driven  down  from  Guelph  with  her 


inspired  by  children  visits  ECE  centre 


mother.  Her  dad  was  out  in  the  boat 
helping  and  I just  kept  thinking, 
‘How  can  I tell  those  kids  I quit?’ 
So  I didn’t.” 

It  is  important  to  teach  children 
that  people  who  do  things  and  are 
in  the  media  will  actually  take  the 
time  to  come  in  and  talk  to  them, 
James  said.  “It’s  okay  to  read  about 
someone,  but  if  you  actually  talk  to 
them  it  seems  more  real.” 

James  was  invited  to  the  centre  by 
Jan  Sherman,  a teacher  in  the  ECE 
program  and  a long-time  friend  of 
James. 

“What  he  (James)  did  was  some- 
thing unusual,  something  interest- 
ing,” Sherman  said.  “We  really 
look  at  heightening  awareness 
about  differences  with  the  children, 
and  this  would  be  something  they 
don’t  see  everyday.” 

Language  skills,  new  vocabulary 
and  concrete  experiences  are  all  ben- 
efits of  James’s  visit,  Sherman  said. 
Children  are  not  abstract  thinkers  and 
need  concrete  examples  to  help  them 
process  the  verbal  information  they 
are  given,  she  said.  Telling  the  chil- 
dren James’  swim  helped  raise 
money  for  others  is  another  import- 
ant aspect  of  his  visit,  said  Sherman. 

“We  talk  all  the  time  about  caring 
for  others  and  being  kind.  It’s  very 
important.” 

For  James,  the  highlight  of  the 


Ian  James,  who  backstroked  across  Lake  Erie,  visits  with  children  at  the  Doon  day-care  centre.  (From 
left  to  right)  Angela  Lennon,  Jacqueline  Croft  and  Lindsay  Charlesworth  pose  with  James. 


(Photo  by  Sean  Meyer) 


day  was  sitting  down  with  the  chil- 
dren and  answering  their  questions. 

“Sometimes  they  will  ask  you  re- 
ally neat  questions  that  make  you 
think.  I have  a famous  quote  written 


on  my  wall  that  reads:  ‘Nothing  in 
life  is  more  serious  than  a child  at 
play.’  You  have  to  take  time  out  for 
the  kids  because  if  you  don’t  no  one 
else  is  going  to  do  it.” 


Showing  children  they  can|fln 
anything  and  still  have  fun  is 
portant,  James  said. 

“Once  the  fun  stops,  take  up  golf 
or  something.” 


ECE  students  struggle  to  break  babysitter  stereotype 


By  Sean  Meyer 

If  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
meet  students  in  the  early  child- 
hood education  program  at  Con- 
estoga College’s  Doon  campus, 
remember  this  important  piece  of 
advice: 

Do  not  call  them  babysitters. 

Students  in  the  ECE  program 
have  had  to  face  this  stereotype 
for  years,  but  there  is  so  much 
more  to  the  program  than  sitting  a 
child  down  in  front  of  a television, 
said  the  program’s  field  place- 
ment officer. 

“The  goal  (of  the  program)  is  to 
teach  early  childhood  educators 


about  young  children,”  said 
Shelly  Schenk. 

“That  whole  babysitting  concept 
is  something  we  have  had  to  work 
long  and  hard  to  try  and  get  away 
from,”  Schenk  said. 

“Hopefully,  through  the  learn- 
ing that  we  provide  in  the  class- 
room, students  are  able  to  gain 
some  insight  into  young  chil- 
dren.” 

The  ECE  program  offers  a vari- 
ety of  courses  involving  not  only 
classroom  work,  but  a variety  of 
courses  such  as  field  placement, 
creativity  and  circles,  which  talks 
about  how  to  do  creative  art  activ- 
ities with  the  children;  and  ECE  1 


and  ECE  2,  which  deal  with  how 
to  apply  what  the  students  have 
learned. 

The  program  also  offers  courses 
ranging  from  children’s  literature, 
to  first  aid,  to  recognizing  the 
signs  of  child  abuse  and  what  to 
do  when  those  signs  are  found. 

“L  think  that  sometimes  people 
are  initially  amazed  or  surprised 
— not  only  people  outside  the 
program,  but  students  coming  into 
the  program  — at  the  stress  put  on 
academics,”  Schenk  .said.. 

“For  a lot  of  people  at  the  col- 
lege, when  they  walk  by  here  (the 
day-care  centre)  and  see  students 
outside  in  the  playground  with 


kids,  that’s  what  they  equate  with 
the  course.  And  that’s  not  the  only 
thing  they  do.” 

For  students  in  the  program,  the 
emphasis  on  academics  is  quite 
evident. 

‘“fhcrc’s  a lot  more  to  the  course 
than  just  babysitting,”  said  Sher- 
rie Ingram,  a second-year  student 
in  ECE.  “"We  have  about  34  hours 
of  classes  per  week  and  three  to 
four  hours  of  homework  each 
night. 

“It’s  a lot  of  work.  We  have  a lot 
of  fun  projects,  games  and  things 
we  have  to  make,  but  still  they’re 
very  time  consuming.” 

People  who  think  ECE  students 


just  sit  around  do  not  realize  all 
the  preparation  involved  in  day- 
to-day  work,  Ingram  said. 

“It’ s definitely  more  work  than  I 
expected,”  said  Carrie  Paisley,  a- 
second-year  student, 

“I  have  a roommate  that  calls  it 
a bird  course,  but  we  know  differ-^^ 
ent.  They  just  don’t  know.” 

Parents  put  a lot  of  thought  into^^ 
who  they  want  looking  after  their 
children,  said  Schenk.  “It’s  one  of 
the  most  important  decisions  a 
parent  makes. 

“Tliey  want  someone  who  will 
provide  a wami,  caring,  nurturing 
environment.  Tliey  want  a lot 
more  than  a babysitter.”  , ; , / ’f 


Fall  Open 
GOLF 


TOURNAMENT 


4 Person  Scramble 

Sunday,  October  3 
ENTRY  FEE  $20.00 

Sign  up  individually  or  in  teams  of  4 
at  the  Athletics  Office  or  the  DSA  Activities  Office 

Entry  Deadline 
Friday,  October  1 

No  entries  on  the  day  of  the  event 

Pay  when  you  enter 


& 


presents 

Rock  ’n  Bowl 


Thu[s.,  Sept.  30  1 1 p.m.  to  1 a.m. 

Brunswick  Frederick  Lanes 


Three  hours  of  bowling  for  only  $7.00 
(shoe  rental  already  included) 

Tickets  available  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office 
Great  prizes  to  be  won! 
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United  Way  agencies 
doing  more  with  less 


By  Kim  Huson 

The  value  of  caring. 

The  mission  statement  of  the 
United  Way  holds  different  mean- 
ings for  different  people.  Some 
open  their  wallets  to  donate  to  the 
charity  which  sponsors  associa- 
tions such  as  Girl  Guides,  Boy 
Scouts,  Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sis- 
ters. Other  groups  benefit  from  the 
millions  of  dollars  that  are  annually 
donated,  making  a wide  variety  of 
programs  and  services  available  to 
the  public. 

However,  doing  more  with  less  is 
a common  theme  in  these  times  of 
cutbacks  and  layoffs  and  the  United 
Way  faces  this  dilemma  as  the  fall 
campaign  approaches. 

“Our  growth  number  is  modest 
this  year  — from  last  year’s 
^^25,000  to  a goal  of  $26,000  — 
^Because  last  year’s  budget  cuts 
^have  put  us  down  about  1 0 per  cent 
in  terms  of  people,’’  said  John  Mac- 
Kenzie,  chair  of  the  subcommittee 
on  public  relations  for  the  United 
Way  campaign  at  Conestoga  Col- 
lege. 

The  campaign  kick-off  is  sched- 
uled for  Oct.  4,  and  it  will  run  until 
l^ov.  19.  During  this  period,  the 
Brollege  is  divided  according  to  the 
different  departments  and  canvass- 
ers are  responsible  for  the  distribu- 
tion and  collection  of  pledge  cards, 
said  MacKenzie. 

“In  1 992,  the  campaign  generated 
$25,000,  which  was  a 20  per  cent 
increase  from  the  previous  year’s 
campaign,”  MacKenzie  said. 
About  238  of  the  college’s  689  em- 
ployees gave  to  the  United  Way 
and  the  average  donation  was 


roughly  $100  per  person. 

Conestoga  placed  10th  out  of  24 
in  terms  of  the  average  amount  do- 
nated and  also  in  the  category  rec- 
ognizing employee  participation. 

“Last  year  was  a very  good  year 
in  terms  of  percentage  of  growth. 
The  campaign  was  a little  more  vis- 
ible,” said  MacKenzie.  “I  think 
once  we  are  past  the  mechanics  of 
this  campaign,  we  are  going  to  do  a 
little  more  long-term  strategic 
thinking.” 

MacKenzie  said  he  thought  the 
campaign  should  be  used  to  create 
an  awareness  of  the  United  Way 
and  of  the  agencies  it  sponsors.  The 
United  Way  provides  funding  for  a 
wide  range  of  organizations  and  ac- 
tivities, MacKenzie  said.  “There  is 
probably  quite  a number  of  em- 
ployees and  students  who  have 
benefited  from  these  programs. 
Our  strategy  has  been  educative 
and  it’s  going  to  increase.” 

MacKenzie  said  he  is  pleased  to 
see  that  the  proceeds  from  the 
college’s  presentation  of  Sex  with 
Sue  will  be  donated  to  the  United 
Way.  “There’s  an  example  of  stu- 
dent involvement  (with  the  cam- 
paign).” 

College  employees  are  the  pri- 
mary donors,  MacKenzie  said. 
“We  would  be  really  pleased  to 
have  students  donate,  but  we  un- 
derstand they  often  have  their  own 
financial  positions  to  worry  about. 
People  who  regularly  donate  to  the 
United  Way  expect  the  campaign  to 
happen  at  this  time  of  year.” 

The  student  athletic  committee 
has  agreed  to  help  the  committee 
with  the  Oct.  4 kick-off,  MacKen- 
zie said. 


John  Mackenzie,  chair  of  the  United  Way  public  relations  subcommittee,  said  the  campaign  will 
highlight  more  on  education  this  year  than  previous  years. 

(Photo  by  Kim  Huson) 


Fundraiser  ready  for  kick-off 


By  Kim  Huson 

Tricycle  races,  hula  hoops, 
penny  pushes  and  limbo  contests. 
Only  at  Conestoga  College. 

On  Oct.  4,  the  United  Way  cam- 
paign has  its  official  kickoff  in 
the  blue  room  at  Doon  campus. 
The  student  athletic  committee 
(SAC)  is  planning  events  to  be 
held  from  1 1 :30  a.m.  to  1 ; 30  p.m. 

“What  we  are  planning  are  just 
short,  quick,  easy  events  and  the 
idea  is  to  get  people  involved,” 

said  Barbara  McCauley,  athletic 
program  co-ordinator.  “If  s just  a 


matter  of  dropping  in,  either 
alone  or  with  a group,  and  getting 
involved  to  show  your  support.” 
The  SAC  is  also  planning  to 
issue  a challenge  to  all  student  or 
staff  groups,  said  McCauley. 
“We  are  going  to  lead  off  the 
event  by  presenting  a cheque  to 
the  United  Way  committee.  We 
will  challenge  any  group  to 
match  the  amount  or  give  any 
donation  to  the  United  Way.” 
AM  109’s  StarCruiser  will  be 

outside  the  cafeteria  doors  during 

the  morning,  said  McCauley.  “As 
a lead  up  to  the  kickoff,  we  will 


have  draws  and  play  music  to  get 
people  interested  in  what’s  hap- 
pening.” 

The  tables  in  the  blue  room  will 
be  spread  out  so  students  can  still 
eat  their  lunch,  but  the  SAC  will 
be  pulling  them  off  their  chairs 
and  getting  them  involved,  she 
said. 

“We  are  sending  out  letters  to 
all  the  faculties  and  areas  and  we 
are  also  promoting  staff  to  come 
out  and  get  involved,”  McCauley 

said.  “Just  join  us  for  five  min- 

utes,  10  minutes  or  30  minutes. 
Whatever  you  have  time  for.” 


Voting’s 


now  in  easy 


reach 


If  you  are  a Canadian  citizen  who 
will  be  18  years  of  age  or  older  on 
Election  Day,  you  have  the  right 
to  vote.  But  to  exercise  that 
right,  your  name  must  appear  on 
the  voters  list. 

The  recently  amended  Canada 
Elections  Act  makes  life  simpler. 

First,  revision  of  the  voters  list  has 
been  extended  to  give  more 
voters,  like  yourself,  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  registered. 


Next,  the  Special  Ballot  has  been 
added,  so  now  there’s  a new  way 
to  have  your  say  by  mail  or  in 
person. 

To  learn  more,  pick  up  the 
Elections  Canada  leaflet  avail- 
able at  your  Student  Association, 
Registrar’s  Office  or  campus 
bookstore.  Or  call  the  number 
below. 


1 800  267-VOTE(8683) 


elections 

CANADA 


The  non-paitisan  agency  jxsponsibk 
for  the  conduct  of  federal  elections 
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Reviews 


Sein  Language  a guide  to  life’s  mysteries 

- . 1 • n _ • _ r camp  r*Hiimn 


By  Sean  Meyer 

As  the  world  comes  to  the  end  of 
the  20th  century,  people  every- 
where are  looking  for  the  answers 
to  life’s  many  mysteries. 

Unless  you  are  expecting  a divine 
vision  at  any  moment,  you  might 
want  to  turn  to  Jerry  Seinfeld’s  new 
book  Sein  Language  (published  by 
Bantam  Books  for  $24.95). 

Sein  Language  may  not  have  the 
answers  to  our  troubled  lives,  but  it 
is  a very  entertaining  way  to  spend 
an  afternoon. 

Sein  Language  looks  at  a variety 
of  human  characteristics,  ranging 


from  dating  and  sex  to  travel  and 
personal  hygiene. 

Seinfeld,  star  of  the  NBC  show  of 
the  same  name,  may  be  a first-time 
writer,  but  he  has  put  together  a 
collection  of  quick  stories  that  def- 
initely make  a person  say,  “Hey, 
he’s  right.” 

The  material  for  the  book  in- 
cludes thoughts  he  has  written 
down  over  the  years,  material  from 
his  stand-up  routine  and  lines  from 
his  show. 

The  book  begins  by  exploring  the 
problems  faced  by  men  and  women 
trying  to  work  at  starting,  maintain- 
ing or  ending  a relationship. 


Each  topic  is  sub-divided  into 
several  categories,  and  each  one  is 
examined  with  Seinfeld’s  unique 
comic  insight  into  the  human  con- 
dition. 

A perfect  example  is  sex. 

“Seems  to  me  the  basic  conflict 
between  men  and  women,  sexu- 
ally, is  that  men  are  like  firemen,” 
says  Seinfeld. 

“To  us,  sex  is  an  emergency,  and 
no  matter  what  we’re  doing  we  can 
be  ready  in  two  minutes. 

“Women,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
like  fire.  They’re  very  exciting,  but 
the  conditions  have  to  be  exactly 
right  for  it  to  occur.’ 


From  relationships,  Sein  Lan- 
guage moves  to  personal  hygiene. 

Included  in  this  section  is  how 
uncomfortable  men  feel  about  buy- 
ing clothes  in  the  ’90s. 

He  explains  the  hidden  truth  men 
should  accept  before  they  go  to  buy 
clothes. 

“Buying  clothes  is  always 
tricky,”  says  Seinfeld.  “But  when 
there’s  loud  music  playing,  it  really 
throws  your  judgment.  You  look  at 
stuff  like,  ‘Hey,  if  there  was  a cool 
party  and  I was  a cool  guy,  this 
might  be  a cool  shirt.’ 

“You  get  home,  there’s  no  music, 
no  party,  and  you’re  not  a cool  guy. 


You’re  the  same  chump,  75  bucks 
lighter.” 

Next,  Seinfeld  discusses  friend- 
ship, travel,  job  security,  everyday 
life  situations,  going  out  some- 
where and  coming  back  home  and 
life  (and  death)  in  general. 

Seinfeld  is  known  for  his  humor- 
ous look  at  everyday  events  in  ev- 
eryday life. 

Sein  Language  provides  any 
reader  with  a good  laugh,  not  only 
at  others,  but  themselves  as  well. 

And  in  a world  that  is  desperately 
searching  for  answers,  perhaps  a 
good  laugh  is  all  anyone  really 
needs. 


Coneheads  soundtrack  recycles,  reuses  and  rips  off 

..  „ , t hoori  ran-sneak  sons  about  ( 


By  Jeff  Brinkhof 

OK,  so  you  probably  didn’t  see 
the  movie.  Not  many  did.  But  that 
doesn’t  mean  you  shouldn’t  give 
the  soundtrack  to  the  motion  pic- 
ture Coneheads  a chance.  Well, 
maybe  it  does. 

Recycling  songs  like  the  movie 
recycled  jokes,  this  album  is  rid- 
dled with  re-releases  and  tover 
songs.  It  can  only  be  hoped  the 
recent  success  of  a four-year-old 
Proclaimers  song  from  the  Sliver 
soundtrack  hasn’t  started  some  hor- 
rific trend. 

It  doesn’t  look  promising,  how- 
ever, as  Soft  Cell’s  12-year-old 

new  wave  hit  “Tainted  Love”  is 

here,  as  is  Paul  Simon’s  20-year- 
old  “Kodachrome”.  There  are 
times  the  listener  wonders  if  this  is 
a new  album  or  an  oldies  radio  sta- 
tion. 

The  cover  songs  begin  inauspi- 
ciously,  as  well,  with  ex-Hanoi 


Rocks  vocalist  Michael  Monroe 
and  Guns  N’  Roses  guitarist  Slash 
teaming  up  on  a sloppy,  pointless 
version  of  the  Steppenwolf  staple 
“Magic  Carpet  Ride”. 

Morten  Harket  follows  with  a so- 
porific reading  of  the  Four  Seasons 
already  sleepy  “Can’t  Take  My 
Eyes  Off  You”.  Sung  in  classic 
lounge  singer  style,  the  listener  can 
almost  see  the  velvet  jacket  and 
ruffled  shirt.  That’s  if  they  can  stay 
up  long  enough  to  use  their  im- 
agination. 

The  cover  songs  aren’t  all  terrible, 
however.  The  seemingly  odd  duet 
of  Canadian  country  crooner  K.D. 
Lang  and  Erasure’s  cross-dressing 
disco  singer  Andy  Bell  is  surpris- 
ingly effective. 

The  keyboard  driven,  disco-pop 
“No  More  Tears  (Enough  is 
Enough)”  is  catchy,  danceable 
Muzak  that’s  reminiscent  of  both 
Donna  Summer  and  the  Love  Boat 
theme,  in  a nice  way. 


Canada’s  Barenaked  Ladies 
make  a game  attempt  on  Public 
Enemy’s  “Fight  the  Power”,  but 
they  lose  something  in  the  produc- 
tion and  fall  short  of  their  live  ver- 
sion of  this  song. 

Not  coincidentally  the  album’s 
highlights  are  its  new  songs. 
R.E.M.’s  “It’s  a Free  World  Baby” 
is  melancholy  and  moody  and 
sounds  like  it  was  sung  from  a dark, 
lonely  comer  of  a cold  empty  room, 
but  its  chorus  demands  everyone 
sings  along. 

When  Michael  Stipe  sings  “Me, 
_ I’m  tired  of  this  candy”,  the  listener 
is  left  to  wonder  if  this  is  a comment 
about  the  world  or  the  rest  of  this 
album. 

The  biggest  hit  from  this  album, 
so  far,  is  “Soul  to  Squeeze”  by  the 
Red  Hot  Chili  Peppers. 

This  top- 10  ballad,  in  the  mould 
of  their  1992  hit  “Under  the 
Bridge,”  is  as  infectious  as  a 
McDonald’s  jingle  and  just  as  hard 


Oktoberfest 


Altes  Munchen  Haus 

1260  Queens  Blvd.,  Kitchener 

featuring 

Walter  Ostanek 
and 

the  Walter  Ostanek  Band 


College/University  Night 


Wed.,  Oct.  13 
doors  open  at  7 p.m. 


Conestoga  College  Night 


Thurs.,  Oct.  14 
doors  open  at  7 p.nn. 

Tickets  Oniy  $7.00 


Available 

at  the  DSA  Activities  Office 

Reservations  honoured  only  until  8:30  p.m. 
Age  of  Majority  required 


to  get  out  of  your  head. 

It  seems  the  funky,  alternative 
scenesters  have  found  a comfort- 
able niche  in  the  world  of  pop 
music. 

Also  included  on  the  album  are 
“Little  Renee,”  a bass-heavy  song 
by  jazz-rappers  Digable  Planets, 
“Chale  Jao,”  an  East  Indian-style 
dance  instrumental  by  Babble,  and 
the  abysmal  “Conehead  Love,”  a 


rap-speak  song  about  Coneheai 
sexuality  by  Beldar  (Dan  Aykroy<^ 
and  Prymaat  (Jane  Curtain). 

So,  if  you’re  a fan  of  everything 
R.E.M.  or  the  Chili  Peppers  record 
or  you  just  like  annoying,  obscure 
covers,  then  the  Coneheads 
soundtrack  is  for  you. 

Otherwise,  just  hope  this  album 
follows  its  movie  namesake  into 
pop-culture  oblivion.  ^ 


COME  CELEBRATE  25  YEARS  WITH 


PLAN  TO  JOIN  US  OCTOBER  6 - 16,  1993^ 

• Canada's  largest  Bavarian  Festival 

• Canada's  only  Thanksgiving  Day  Parade 

• 25  Festival  Halls  to  celebrate  50  Cultural  & 
General  Events 

• Bavarian  Food  & Entertainment 

• Complete  itinerary  planning 
for  Motorcoach  Tours 

• Assistance  with  Oktoberfest  Theme  Nights  all 
year  round,  for  your  next  Party  or  Convention 

• Authentic  Gifts  & Bavarian  Souvenirs 
available  year  round 

Full  Details  Call:  (519)  576-0571, 

FAX  (519)  742-3072 
or 

Write:  K-W  OKTOBERFEST  INC., 

17  Benton  Street,  next  to  Valhalla  Inn, 
Kitchener,  Ont. 

P.O.  Box  1053 
N2G  4G1 


Spoke,  Monday  September  27,  1993  1i 


SPORTS 

Doon  Valley  Golf  Club  to  host  tournament 


By  Brad  Hilderley 

Clubs  will  swing  and  balls  may 
fly  Oct.  3 as  Conestoga  College’s 
annual  fall  golf  tournament  takes  to 
the  links. 

Doon  Valley  Golf  Club,  close  to 
the  campus,  will  host  the  nine-hole 
event,  with  tee-off  times  starting  at 
I p.m. 

All  students  are  invited  to  partic- 
ipate, said  Becky  Boertien,  Doon 
Student  Association  (DSA)  activi- 
ties co-ordinator. 

“It’s  a great  opportunity  for  stu- 
dents to  meet  other  students,”  she 


said. 

“We  just  want  to  provide  them 
with  entertainment  for  a Sunday 
afternoon,”  said  Mike  Walsh,  DSA 
assistant  activities  co-ordinator. 

The  co-ed  tournament  will  be 
played  as  a four-penson  scramble, 
said  Walsh,  where  everyone  on 
each  team  tees  off,  and  then  they 
play  their  next  shot  from  where  the 
best  drive  landed. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  although 
details  had  not  been  completed. 
Sponsors  are  still  being  contacted, 
.she  said. 

The  entrance  fee  per  student. 


which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  will 
be  $20.  This  covers  the  greens  fee, 
but  club  rentals  are  extra. 

The  tournament.  Jointly  co-or- 
dinated between  the  DSA  and  the 
athletics  committee,  is  not  ex- 
pected to  generate  funds  for  the 
DSA,  Boertien  said. 

Students  can  sign  up  in  the  DSA 
activities  office  or  at  the  athletics 
office. 

Registration  must  take  place  be- 
fore Oct.  1 and  will  not  be  allowed 
on  the  day  of  the  event.  Students 
who  cannot  find  other  people  to 
form  a team  can  register  individu- 


Soccer Condors  crush  Lambton 


By  Gary  Wiebe 


Sarnia’s  Lambton  College  Lions 
^omen’s  soccer  team  roared  onto 
Boon  campus  last  Tuesday  and, 
with  a roar  of  approval  from  the 
dozen  fans  in  attendance,  left  with 
a whimper. 

Led  by  the  skilful  scoring  of 
striker  Anne  Paonni,  the  Conestoga 
Condors  thrashed  the  toothless 
Lions  8-0.  Paoni,  a rookie,  led  the 
tack  with  four  goals.  The  first 
rker,  scored  within  the  first  two 
minutes  of  the  game,  was  all  Con- 
estoga needed. 

Paonni,  who  played  soccer  during 
the  summer  in  Guelph  for  the  Lady 
Oaks  said,  “Where  was  this  during 
my  summer  season?  I scored  more 
goals  now  than  I did  all  summer.” 
Paonni  said  she  thought  it  would 
be  harder  to  make  the  varsity  team. 

■‘That’s  not  putting  the  team 
down,  I Just  thought  it  would  be 
much  harder  than  representative 


1^' 


(league)  but  it’s  not,”  she  added. 

Coach  Geoff  Johnstone  said,  “We 
emphasize  fun,  that’s  what  sport’s 
all  about,  but  they  also  go  out  to  the 
field  and  do  the  business.  These 
girls  want  to  be  the  best  and  they 
play  like  a team.”  Johnstone  also 
said  he  didn’t  like  to  see  other 
teams  being  beaten  by  such  high 
scores. 

After  the  sixth  Conestoga  goal 
Johnstone  said,  “I  kind  of  hope  they 
don’t  score  any  more  but  there’s 
nothing  I can  do.  You  can’t  tell 
them  not  to  score  goals.” 

The  Condors,  Ontario  College 
Athletic  Association  champions 
the  past  two  years,  have  lost  only 
twice  in  the  last  three  seasons,  giv- 
ing up  four  goals  in  their  previous 
1 0 games,  according  to  Johnstone. 

Lambton  coach  Angie  Barclay 
blamed  the  loss  on  having  to  leave 
behind  four  regular  players  because 

of  injuries  and  schoolwork. 

“This  team  is  all  first-year  players 


except  for  one  and,  because  we  had 
to  leave  some  at  home,  the  girls  we 
have  here  are  playing  different  po- 
sitions. Also,  I can’t  blame  our 
goalies.  There’s  no  defence,”  said 
Barclay. 

Ironically,  Lambton ’s  one  player 
with  previous  varsity  soccer  expe- 
rience used  to  play  for  the  Condors. 
Kris  Hair,  a medical  lab  student, 
played  on  Conestoga’s  champion- 
ship team  last  year. 

“It’s  frustrating  but  we  should 
build  up  over  the  next  three  years 
because  none  of  the  girls  are  leav- 
ing,” said  Hair. 

Lambton  lost  their  season  opener 
to  Fanshawe  by  a 5 - 0 score. 

Other  goal  scorers  for  Conestoga 
were  Jane  Walker,  Sandra 
McDougall,  Sarah  Power  and  An- 
drea Birmingham. 

Conestoga’s  next  game  is  Sept.  25 
against  St.  Clair  College  in  Wind- 
sor. The  next  home  game  is  Sept. 
29  against  Fanshawe. 


Are  you  interested  in  joining  a school  club 

Students  have  expressed  interest  in  starting 
the  foilowing  clubs: 

Chess  Club 

Science  Fiction/Fantasy  Club 
Martial  Arts  Club 
Ski  Club 

t Environment  Club 
Brewing  Club 
Mature  Students  Group 
Snowboarding  Club 
Scuba  Diving  Club 
and 
Drama  Club 

Visit  the  DSA  Activities  Office  if  you  are  interested  In  join- 
ing one  of  these  clubs 


Get  involved  in  College  Life. 


1 

1 Canada's  top  comedian  is  coming  back  to  our  campus  this  week 

Free  Nooner 

■ter%|^ 

m. 

Featuring 

Simon  B.  Coi 

Tues.,  Sept.  28 
11:30  p.m.  to  12:30  p. 
Main  Cafeteria 

ally. 

Boertien  said  she  hopes  for  10  or 
more  teams  at  this  year’s  tourna- 
ment. According  to  Walsh,  about 
26  people  in  teams  of  two  partici- 


pated in  last  year’s  event. 

Boertien  said  a high  skill  level  is 
not  a requirement.  “You  don’t 
needs  golfing  ability.  It’s  Just  for 
fun.” 


CLASSIFIEDS 


FREETRIPS  AND  MONEY!!  Individuals  and  StudentOrga- 
nizations  wanted  to  promote  the  Hottest  Spring  Break  Desti- 
nations, call  the  nation's  leader.  Inter-Campus  Programs 
1-800-327-6013. 


Oktoberfest  Tickets  — Kitchener  Auditorium  Thursday,  Oct. 
14, 15, 16.  $8.  Group  Rates.  Leave  message  at  888-6739. 


Conestoga  drops  opener 
against  Durham  College 


Conestoga’s  Julie  Butt  pitched  a consistant  game  despite  the 

team’s  loss  to  Durham  in  the  season  opener  Sept.  15. 

(Photo  by  Omar  Welke) 


By  Omar  Welke 

The  women’s  varsity  softball 
squad  stumbled  and  fell  in  its  first 
outing  of  the  season  against  reign- 
ing Ontario  College  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation  (OCAA)  champions 
Durham  College,  dropping  an  8-2 
decision  Sept.  15  at  Doon. 

It  was  a comedy  of  errors  against 
a Durham  team  that  seems  not  to 
have  lost  the  winning  touch  that 
made  it  champions  for  the  last  two 
years. 

“It  was  8-2  and  we  made  seven 
errors,”  said  coach  Ron  Taylor. 
“We  made  a lot  of  mental  errors 
which  we  are  going  to  have  to  work 
on.” 

Durham  jumped  ahead  1 -0  early 
in  the  top  of  the  first  when  the  third 
batter  knocked  a line  drive  up  the 


middle  to  bring  the  runner  home. 

Durham  added  to  its  lead  in  the 
second,  going  up  2-0. 

The  Condors  failed  to  counter  de- 
spite putting  runners  on  first  and 
third. 

Durham  exploded  in  the  fourth, 
scoring  two  runs  on  a double  and  a 
Conestoga  error. 

Durham  added  one  to  its  lead  in 
the  fifth  and  another  in  the  sixth,  to 
surge  ahead  6-0. 

The  Condors  managed  to  get  on 
the  board  in  the  bottom  of  the  sixth. 

With  runners  on  second  and  third, 
Vanessa  Mueller  blasted  one  to  the 
outfield  bringing  them  both  home. 

Durham  added  another  marker  in 
the  seventh  to  close  out  the  scoring. 

Though  he  was  a little  disap- 
pointed with  the  outcome  of  the 
game,  Taylor  said  the  loss  was  not 


crucial. 

“If  I’m  not  mistaken,  Durham  has 
already  played  four  or  five  games, 
so  they  are  warmed  up.” 

Taylor  said  this  was  his  first 
chance  to  watch  the  Condors  in 
action,  so  the  loss  is  partially  his 
fault. 

“Now  I’ve  gotten  a chance  to  see 
the  batting  lineup  and  will  change 
some  things  around.” 

The  team  will  improve,  Taylor 
said,  lauding  the  pitching  effort  of 
Julie  Butt. 

“Butt  pitched  fairly  well,  but  what 
can  you  do  when  you  give  up  seven 
errors  to  none  for  them?” 

The  coach  said  the  team  will  have 
to  work  on  hitting  before  its  next 
game.  y 

The  Condors  next  see  action  ^ 
home  Sept.  29  against  Seneca. 


Condors  overwhelm  Loyalist  13-3 


Conestoga’s  women’s  varsity  softball  team  can 
now  be  called  sisters  of  mercy  after  defeating  a 
travel-weary  Loyalist  team  13-3  on  Sept.  17. 

The  10-point  difference  came  in  the  sixth  inning, 
and  brought  the  game  to  an  early  halt  by  mercy  rule. 

Mercy  rules  are  implemented  when  one  team  out- 
scores  the  other  by  a difference  of  10  points. 

"1  did’ t want  to  mercy-rule  a team  like  that,”  said 

Condors’  coacb  Ron  Taylor. 

"I  would  have  liked  to  have  played  a full  seven 
innings,  so  I could  get  everyone  in  the  game.” 
Despite  some  early-inning  miscues  by  Condors’ 
shortstop  Julie  Butt  — a base-running  and  fielding 
error  in  the  first  two  innings  — the  infielder  turned 
it  around,  batting  2-for-4  with  two  runs  batted  in. 

Butt  legged  out  a triple  in  a wide-open  third  inning 
which  saw  six  runs  cross  the  plate  — four  for 
Conestoga,  two  for  Loyalist. 

Pitching,  as  well  as  strong  offense,  was  the  story 
for  the  Condors.  Jennifer  Vanderzwaag  struck  out 
the  side  in  the  second  inning  and  earned  five  strike- 
outs by  game’s  end. 

“I  could  do  with  a little  less  walks,”  said 
Vanderzwaag,  who  walked  four  Lancers  and  still 
earned  a complete  game  victory. 


By  Duncan  R.  Inglis 

“We  could  do  a little  better  on  defence  too,”  she 
said,  adding  that,  “the  coaching  is  good  this  year.” 
Taylor  returns  to  Conestoga  where  he  coached  in 
1989-90. 

The  Condors  won  the  Ontario  Colleges  Athletic 
Association  fastball  championship  that  season  in 
the  midst  of  a three-peat. 

The  plan,  according  to  Vanderzwaag,  is  to  con- 
tinue toward  the  top  four  in  order  to  make  the 
OCAA  championship  playoffs. 

Loyalist,  who  have  never  won  the  OCAA  cham- 
pionship, made  the  trip  to  Kitchener  by  varsity  van. 
Left  fielder  Terry  Hamilton,  who  went  three-for- 
three,  attributes  the  loss  to  nerves  and  the  long  drive 
from  Belleville. 

“We  (the  Lancers)  will  make  a big  comeback,” 
Hamilton  said. 

“There  are  only  myself  and  three  other  girls  back 
from  last  year’s  team,”  she  added. 

The  Lancers  are  much  better  than  the  loss  to  the 
Condors  would  indicate,  according  to  Hamilton. 

Vicki  Sweet  was  the  losing  pitcher  for  the  Lanc- 
ers. 

The  Condors  next  home  game  is  Wednesday, 
Sept.  29,  when  they  play  Seneca  Scouts. 
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Conestoga’s  Marcie  McClatchie  shows  of  her  batting  technique 
during  the  Condor’s  grueling  season  opener  against  Durham 
College. 

(Photo  by  Omar  Welke) 


Spokesports 


Scoreboards  and  Schedules 


Ontario  Colleges  Athletic  Association  Softball 

Results  — 

Sat.,  St.  Lawerence  at  Conestoga 
Fri.  Sept.  24,  Conestoga  at  Durham, 

St.  Lawerence  at  Mohawk 

Wed.,  Mohawk  15  . Conestoga  1 

Seneca  12,  Loyalist  3 

Tue.,  Durham  19,  St.  Lawerence  1 

Loyalist  3,  Conestoga  13 

St.  Lawerence  0,  Seneca  12 

Fri.,  Mohawk  1 , Durham  7 

Wed.  Sept.  15,  Durham  8,  Conestoga  2 


TEAMS 

Durham  Lady  Lords 
Seneca  Scouts 
Mohawk  Mountaineers 
Conestoga  Condors 
Loyalist  Lancers 
St.  Lawerence(K)  Vikings 


Future  Games  — 

Mon.,  Sept.  27,  Loyalist  at  St.  Lawerence;  Tue., 
Sept.  28,  Mohawk  at  Seneca;  Wed.,  Sept.  29, 
Seneca  at  Conestoga,  5 p.m.;  Durham  at  Loyal- 
ist; Fri.,  Oct.  1 , Seneca  at  Durham;  Mohawk  at 
Loyalist;  Sat.,  Oct.  2,  Mohawk  at  St.  Lawerence, 
10  a.m.;  Conestoga  at  St.  Lawerence,  2 p.m.; 
Sun.,  Oct.  3,  Conestoga  at  Loyalist,  12  p.m. 
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OCAA  Women’s  Soccer 

Results  — 

Sat.,  Conestoga  at  St.  Clair 
Fri.,  Sept.  24,  Redeemer  at  Lambton 
Tue.,  Redeemer  2,  Fanshawe2 
Lambton  0,  Conestoga  8 
Fri.,  Sept.  17,  Redeemer  5,  St.  Clair  1 
Fanshawe  5,  Lambton  0 
TEAMS  W L D F 

Fanshawe  Falcons  10  17 

Redeemer  Royals  10  17 

Conestoga  Condors  10  0 8 
St.  Clair  Lady  Saints  0 10  1 
Lambton  Lions  0 2 0 0 13  0 

Future  Games  — 

Mon.,  Sept.  27,  Fanshawe  at  St.  Clair;  Wed.,  Sept. 
29,  Fanshawe  at  Conestoga,  5 p.m.;  Sat.,  Oct. 
2,  St.  Clair  at  Conestoga,  1 p.m.;  Lambton  at 
Redeemer 

NEXT  HOME  GAME  — Sept.  29,  5 p.m. 

Fanshawe  vs.  Conestoga 


TEAMS 

W 

L 

D 

F 

A 

A 

PTS 

Conestoga  Condors 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

3 

Fanshawe  Falcoris 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

3 

Mohawk  MountaineersO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

St.  Clair  Saints 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Redeemer  Royals 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

OCAA  Men’s  Soccer 

Results  — 

Sat.,  Conestoga  at  St.  Clair 
Thur.,  Sept.  23,  Mohawk  at  Fanshawe 
Wed.,  Conestoga  2,  Redeemer  0 
Mon.,  Conestoga  0,  Fanshawe  0 


Future  Games  — 

Tue.,  Sept.  28,  Mohawk  at  Conestoga,  5 p.m.; 
St.  Clair  at  Fanshawe;  Thur.,  Sept.  30,  Redeemer 
at  Mohawk;  Sat.,  Oct.  2,  St.  Clair  at  Conestoga, 
3 p.m. 

NEXT  HOME  GAME  — Sept.  28,  5 p.m. 

Mohawk  vs.  Conestoga 


Athlete 


of  the  Week 
for  Sept.  13-20 

Julie  Butt  plays  thirdbase 
and  pitches  for  .Conestoga 
Condors  women's  varsity 
softball  team. 

Julie  went  2-for-4  with 
a triple  and  two  runs  bat- 
ted in  against  the  Loyalist 
Lancers  last  Friday.  Con- 
estoga won  13-3. 

Julie  also  struckout  four 
batters  when  she  pitched 
against  Durham  two 
nights  earlier.  Conestoga 
lost  that  game  8-2. 


